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SPECTATOR OF BOOKS. 


HOGG—HIS GENIUS AND WRITINGS. 


Altrive Tales: collected among the Peasantry 
of Scotland, and from Foreign Adventures, 
By the Ettrick Shepherd. Vol. I. Coch- 
rane and Co. 

Mr. Hoae, in his memoir prefixed to this 

little volume, has set the critics completely 

at a nonplus;—to praise and to dispraise 
were equally an impossibility; the bitter 
draught of criticism, and the honeyed cup 
of eulogium, would be but as a drop of water 
to the sea of self-complacency in which he 
proudly floats. What tributary strain can 
we pour forth, what high opinion can we 
express, that should stand beside the praises 
already lavished, and the lofty opinion al- 
ready entertained by the man himself? Our 
task is a difficult one from having nothing 
left us to do. If we should fall to work and 
puff him outrageously, ‘twould be but wast- 
ing breath, for out-puffed we assuredly 
should be, ere we could add one inch to his 
stature, or a hair’s breadth to his circumfer- 
ence. If we take a more moderate ground, 
and merely simmer forth our applause, in- 

ratitude awaits the ungracious task, and 

we shall be accused, as already has been a 

venerable weekly contemporary, of ‘“‘ damn- 

ing with faint praise.” Shall we venture to 

find fault, or to suggest revision and im- 

provement?—a dreadful fate awaits us, 

which, unless we have the courage of Bil- 
linsgate, or the philosophy of an Old Bailey 
counsel, we shall do well to avoid. See 


what happened to Mr. Wilson, for turning |} 


our author’s “ Field of Waterloo ”’ into ridi- 
cule. “I sent him,” says he, “a letter 
which I thought was a tickler. There was 
scarcely an abusive epithet in our language that 
I did not cull him by!”’ 

Mr. Hogg is a most happy, because a 
most independent, author. He writes plen- 
tifully, is delighted with himself and all that 
he writes, and fights most manfully for his 
credit and renown. His egotism is for ever 
on a high horse; and 


** So far before, 
That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 
To overtake it.” 


Mr. Hogg’s writings, both prose and 
verse were, it seems, hastily written, and 
carelessly put together ; seldom revised, and 
never altered. ‘To make a boast of this, is 
to boast of what nothing mortal has,—per- 
fection; or of what too few are above,—me- 
diocrity. It shows too, that our author has 
more genius than judgment—a natural fer- 
tility of fancy, or, as he calls it himself, “a 
heavenly gift, conferring the powers of im- 
mortal song;" the existence of which he 
could not help; the condition of which he 





could not improve; and for the ebullitions 
of which he has nothing to thank but his 
stars. Yet, on the other hand, Mr. Hogg 
is an industrious and persevering man, and 
being but little indebted to any second par- 
ties for what accomplishments he has, his 
education was of his own hammering out. 
Why then should he have always refused to 
carry this education further, and resisted, 
as he says he did, all suggestions for the im- 
provement of his writings? A large, in- 
satiable vanity, which carried him equally 
beyond his own wits, and the advice of his 
friends. The same egregious vanity which 
makes him confess this stubbornness and 
glory in the very vanity itself. 

It must be really amusing to a bustling 
man of the world, to read the complacent 
egotisms which swell ‘this important me- 
moir,” of the soul-engrossing, quietly-se- 
cluded man of the wilds of Yarrow. “J 
like to write about myself; in fact, there are 
few things I like better,” he begins, and truly 
a very pleasant occupation too, so long as 
we can find that quiet, indulgent creature of 
inestimable merit, y’clept, ‘a good listener.” 
He has often been laughed at for his ‘‘ good- 
natured egotism,” (and “ good-natured” we 
will do him the justice to say it is,) and he 
is fully prepared to be laughed at again ; 
but he cares not, not he !—so long as they 
“pay for laughing,” they are all heartily 
welcome. ‘ I must apprize you,” he says 
further on, “that, whenever I have occa- 
sion to speak of myself and my perform- 
ances, (and of what else does he speak?) J 
find it impossible to divest myself of an inherent 
vanity, &c.” And why “ impossible ?”—did 
he ever try ?—did he ever set the right way 
about it?—did he ever compare his own 
performances with those of his neighbours, 
and find a balance against him, which he 
strove to make up?—No, “ be content with 
thine own” was his motto, and most con- 
tentedly has he stuck to it! 

In a former number, we gave an interest- 
ing and satisfactory memoir of the Ettrick 
Shepherd ; we will not, therefore, here at- 
tempt any connected account of the inci- 
dents of his life; but, beginning with a short 
notice of his voluminous works, conclude 
with a few iniscellaneous sketches and anec- 
dotes :— 

“ The following list of works may appear 
trifling in the eyes of some, but when it is 
considered that they have been produced 
by a man almost devoid of education, and 
principally, in his early days, debarred from 
every advantage in life, and possessed only 
of a quick eye in observing the operations 
of nature, it is certainly a sufficient excuse 
for inserting them here, more - ame. as 
some of them run a great risk of being lost. 
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I am proud of it myself, and I do not deny 
it; nor is there one in the list, for the con- 
tents of which I have any reason to blush, 
when all things are taken into account.” 

To say nothing of the modesty of the con- 
cluding declaration, this passage is one of the 
most remarkable, and the truest with res- 
pect to the Ettrick Shepherd’s style of writ- 
ing. <As the production of an uneducated 
man, and ‘all things taken into account,” 
Mr. Hogg’s lucubrations were certainly no- 
vel and interesting, and might still be cu- 
rious enough to be worthy of preservation, 
as curwsities. But to have perpetuated his 
renown, and preserved the curiosity of the 
affair, Mr. Hogg should have consulted Dr. 
Gleig, (see his opinion on the death of 
Wolte,) and early carried home his “ hea- 
venly gift,’’ vanishing from the eyes of 
learned men, the same naked mountain 
shepherd-boy that had first dazzled their 
perceptions. Mr. Hogg has lived too long, 
and not improved his time. ‘The “uncouth 
strains’ which the “rosy nymphs” used to 
chaunt, jeering our author “by the still dear 
title of Jamie the Poeter,” were full of ge- 
nius and curiosity in their way; and the 
industry with which he seized every oppor- 
tunity of improving himself in reading and 
writing was so creditable and so successful, 
as to make us regret that an unfortunate 
and too-easily satisfied vanity should have 
suddenly put the stop to further progress in 
education. The “young Roscius”’ was a 
great curiosity as a little boy, and L. E. L. 
when “in the precincts of early girlhood,” 
was a lion who roared most wondrously me- 
lodious. But where is now the Roscius? 
and what is Miss Landon’s larger grown, 
but ill-matured muse likely to produce ? 
The young Roscius and L. E. L. must speak 
and write for themselves, where, and as best 
they can. ‘The curiosity, the novelty of the 
thing is past, and something of move sub- 
stantial merit, or an immediate felo-de-se, 
was all that could have perpetuated their 
fame. 

Mr. Hogg’s case, according to his own 
saying, is exactly similar. Whoever hears 
of, or where are to be found the thirty vo- 
lumes enumerated below, besides the ma- 
gazine papers, which cannot be enumerated, 
and which “ if the quality were at all pro- 
portioned to the quantity, would be enough 
for any man’s life?” Mr. Hogg himself 
scarcely knows, and declares (maugre all his 
vanity) that ‘ some of them runa great risk 
of being lost.” So true it is that Timer is 
the surest, the fairest, the most executive 
of all critics! 

In truth we are sorely displeased with the 
Ettrick Shepherd boy ;—what a genius he 
has left to run waste; what means he has 
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squandered away! what a giant he might 
have become ; what a man he is, has been, 
and ever will remain! When he was a lad 
he had a soul that swelled within him, and 
drove him on to deeds of fame; now it is 
his corporeal part has only grown, and the 
soul has not progressed. The eccentricities, 
the whims, the exulting caperings of the 
young shepherd-lad had the charm of youth 
and nature flung around them. The caper- 
ings have continued with unabated vigour 
to after years, but the unsophisticated grace 
of youth is gone, and the extravagances 
have gradually grown coarser and more 
absurd. 

We agree with Mr. Hogg that he has “a 
quick eye in observing the operations of 
nature,” and he has also a quick hand, and 
a bold chisel wherewith to hew forth his 
models. His hand is the rough untutored 
sculptor of nature, coarse in its outlines, 
extravagant in its notion of proportions, and 
totally innocent of the Megan finish to 
which the art may be carried. Yet, asa 
caricature by a masterly genius will often 
bear a more striking resemblance than the 
most studied portrait by an artificial profi- 
cient, so his sculpturings are at the first 
blush the more imposing, the more con- 
vincing from their very carelessness. Igno- 
rance of the law is no excuse for transgres- 
sors, and contempt for the rules of art is no 
excuse for him that stands deficient in them. 
Mr. Hogg had an excellent natural genius 
to work upon,—he has neglected to culti- 
vate it; and instead of being one of the 
greatest men of the poe age, we can 
only look back upon him as a curiosity of 
the past. 

But we are forgetting the promised list, 
which is as follows :— 

The Queen’s Wake, 1 vol.; Pilgrims of 
the Sun, 1; The Hunting of Badlewe, 1; 
Mador of the Moor, 1; Poetic Mirror, 1; 
Dramatic Tales, 2; Brownie of Bodsbeck, 
2; Winter Evening Tales, 2; Sacred Me- 
lodies, 1; Border Garland, No. I. 1; Ja- 
cobite Relics of Scotland, 2; The Spy, 
aa! 1; Queen Hynde, 1; The 

ree Perils of Man, 3; The Three Perils 
of Woman, 3; Confessions of a Sinner, 1; 
The Shepherd’s Calendar, 2; a Selection of 
Songs, 1; The Queer Book, 1; The Royal 
Jubilee, 1; The Mountain Bard, 1; The 
Forest Minstrel, 1. 

A few anecdotes illustrative of these 
works, and our author’s opinion respecting 
them, may be amusing : 

“ T remember in the year 1812, the year 
before the publication of ‘ Queen’s Wake,’ 
that I told my friend, the Rev. James Ni- 
col, that I had an inward consciousness that 
I should yet live to be compared with 
Burns; and though I might never equal 
him in some things, I thought I might excel 
him in others. e reprobated the idea, and 
thought the assumption so audacious, that 
he told it as a bitter jest against me at a 
party that same evening. But the rest see- 
ng me mortified, there was not one joined 
in the ma against me, and Mr. John 
Grieve replied in these words, which 1 will 
never forget: ‘ After what he has done, 
there is no man can say what he may do. 





‘* My friend, Mr. William Laidlaw, hath 
often remonstrated with me, in vain, on 
the necessity of a revisal of my pieces; but, 
in spite of him, I held fast my integrity: I 
said I would try to write the next better, 
but that should remain as it was. He was 
the only person who, for many years, ever 
way A to discover the least merit in my 
essays, either in verse or prose; and, as he 
never failed to have plenty of them about 
him, he took the opportunity of showing 
them to every person, whose capacity he 
supposed adequate to judge of their merits : 
but it was all to no purpose; he could make 
no proselytes to his opinion of any note, 
save one, who, ina little time, apostatized, 
and left us as we were. He even went so far 
as to break with some of his correspondents 
altogether, who persisted in their obstinacy. 
All this had not the least effect upon me; 
as long as I had his approbation and my 
own, which last never failed me, I continued 
to persevere.” 

Our author’s first published song was 
“Donald M‘Donald,” in 1800, which being 
greatly commended, he offered it to a ma- 
gazine editor for insertion, who ‘ said it 
was much too good for that,”—and he be- 
lieved him. 

When he went to Mr. Constable to see 
about the publication of his ‘ Mountain 
Bard,” that worthy bookseller received him 
kindly, but told him that his poetry would 
not sell. ‘ I said I thought it was as good 
as any body’s I had seen.” At length the 
book was published by subscription, and 
our author also received eighty-six pounds 
for that celebrated work ‘ Hogg on Sheep.’”’ 

“ In February, 1810, in utter desperation, 
I took my plaid about my shoulders, and 
marched away to Edinburgh, determined, 
since no better could be, to push my for- 
tune as a literary man. It is true I esti- 
mated my poetical talent high enough,” yet, on 
coming to Edinburgh, “I found that my 
poetical talents were rated nearly as low 
there, as my shepherd qualities were in Et- 
trick.” With all his pushing, he found 
the booksellers somewhat difficult to move, 
—Hogg ‘at a push,” was something like 
‘a pig in a poke,” or, in other words, a 
new author was a bad spec. 

Mr. Grieve’s opinion of our author was 
“ by far too partial, for it amounted to this, 
that he never conceived any effort in poetry 
above my reach, if I would set my mind to 
it; but my carelessness and indifference he 
constantly regretted and deprecated.” 

“ All my friends were averse to my 
coming forward in the Forum as a public 
speaker,” but ‘my confidence in meee was 
unbounded; I began, and came off with flying 
colours.” 

He wrote a burlesque piece, entitled 
“The Forum, a Tragedy for (ota Weather,” 
of which, he says, “I believe it is a good 
thing of the kind, at least I remember think- 
ing so at the time.” 

His ‘“Queen’s Wake” brought him a 
shower of congratulations. ‘ From that 


day forward, every one has spoken well of 
the work; and every review praised its ge- 
neral features, save The Eclectic, which, in 
the year 1813, TRIED (0 hold it up to ridicule 


and contempt.’ Now The Eclectic after- 
wards made the amende honorable, on the 
publication of his rather ill-treated “ Pil- 
grims of the Sun,” and “gave it the high- 
est commendation I ever saw bestowed on a 
work of genius.” Should we not give cre- 
dit to the fairness and integrity of the re- 
viewer in both cases—or, at least, may we 
not choose which to believe? Again, Mr. 
Jeffery, on account of some unfortunate 
misunderstanding, has taken no notice of 
any thing that our author has published, 
which he thinks “can hardly be expected 
to do him any honour in the long run.” “ I 
should like the worst poem that I have since 
published,” he adds, with much bad taste, 
“ to stand a fair comparison with some that 
he has strained himself to bring forward.” 

On the occasion of his ‘ Pilgrims of the 
Sun,” already mentioned, being delicately 
declined by Mr. Blackwood, through the 
intervention of mutual friends :—“ I could 
not conceal my feelings, and maintained that 
the poem was a good one. I said it would be 
long ere any of those persons who had con- 
demned it could write one like it.” 

At another time, when he wished to pub- 
lish a little volume of poetry, made up of 
contributiens from all the first writers of the 
day, his request was willingly complied with 
by Southey, Wilson, Wordsworth, Lloyd, 
Morehead, Pringle, Paterson, and several 
others, all of whom sent him “ very beauti- 
ful poems; Wordsworth afterwards reclaim- 
ing back his, and Byron and Rogers both 
promising, but with poet’s usual treacherous 
memory, neglecting to perform. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott absolutely refused to furnish a 
single line, which Hogg took exceedingly ill, 
so he “left him in high dudgeon, sent him 
a very abusive letter*, and would not speak 
to him again for many aday.” He adds, “I 
began with a heavy heart, to look over the 
pieces I had received, and lost all hope of 
the success of my project. ‘They were, in- 
deed, all very well; but I did not see that 
they possessed such merit as could give ce- 
lebrity to any work; and, after considering 
them well, I fancied that I could write a 
better poem than any that had been sent or 
would be sent to me, and this so ree i in 
the style of each poet, that it should not be 
known but for his own production!” The 
modesty of this!—when Byron, Rogers, 
Wordsworth, &c. were among the names so 
to be swallowed up by the one great Hogg! 

Speaking of his “ Jacobite Relics,” he 
says :—‘‘ In the end I am sure I produced 
two volumes of Jacobite Relics, such as no 
man in Scotland or England could have 
produced but myself.” 

With respect to the publication now before 
us, we must be very brief. We will say 
nothing of the quackish absurdities whic 
were resorted to on his arrival in town, to 
push his name into a noise ;—the a 
dinner, to which many came, but few dined, 
and the paragraphic reports of his daily 
movements. Our business begins with his 
srospectus, which, in style, is well in keep- 
ing with the rest of the Memoir :— 

“The name of the far-famed Ettrick Shep- 











* Mem.—“ No letters received, unless post paid,’’ 
at the office of The Literary Guardian, 
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herd is a guarantee for the pre-eminent claims 
of these volumes to the attention and pa- 
tronage of the public.” What a charm then 
is there in a name,—and such a name !”— 
Moreover: “ The writings, genius, and 
character of Mr. Hogg are now co-extensive 
with the national feeling ; and many of his 
works having appeared in detached or fugi- 
tive forms, the publishers have prevailed on him 
to collect them in a consecutive and uniform 
series, and to introduce various originals, 
neither inconsiderable in extent, nor less 
valuable and interesting than others which 
have already appeared.” It here appears 
that it was at the suggestion of the publisher 
that this series was proposed,—he “ pre- 
vailed upon him,” &c.—but this does not at 


all tally with the statement at page 108 of 


the “ Reminiscences,” where he distinctly 
says :— In the spring of 1829 J first men- 
tioned the plan of the ‘ Altrive Tales’ to Mr. 
Blackwood.” But Mr. Blackwood did not 
very readily accept the proposal, put our 
author off from time to time, and, at length 
answered a letter of his “in very bad hu- 
mour,” which sent him post haste up to 
town, with his reprints ready for the press. 
Nor does he add that he required much per- 
suasion to “ prevail’’ on him to publish these 
twelve volumes of ‘* Selections from his most 
approved works.” Selections from Hogg 
in twelve volumes, when all the learning of 
Bacon might be put into one ! 

Mr. Hogg boasts of having once “ felt the 
pulse of the public,’’ and knowing “ what 
they will swallow and what they will not;”’ 
—we are afraid, in the present speculation, 
he has gone beyond his reckoning. The 
time, at least, is unpropitious, and his wri- 
tings do not possess that classical interest 
which should, at any period, command the 
suffrages of the public for their purchase and 
preservation. Such morceaur as the follow- 
ing are not to be relished by all, for “ ever 
and aye,” at least in these southern re- 
gions :— 

“‘ There wad aiblins nane o’ you ken Ma- 
rion. She lived i’ the Dod-Shiel, and had a 
callant to the lang piper, him that Squire 
Ridley’s man beat at the Peel-hill meeting. 
Weel, you see, he was a gilliegaupy of a 
callant, gayan like the dad o’ him.” &c. &e. 

We will now take some passages from 
the author’s autobiography, which, we are 
assured, is detailed ‘ with all his character- 
istic energies.” 

Early penchant :— 

“‘ It will scarcely be believed that at so 
early an age I should have been an admirer 
of the other sex. It is nevertheless strictly 
true. Indeed I have liked the women a 
great deal better than the men ever since I 
remember. But that summer, when only 
eight years of age, I was sent out to a height 
called Broad-heads, with a rosy-checked 
maiden to herd a flock of new-weaned 
lambs, and I had my mischievous cows to 
herd besides. But, as she had no dog and 
I had an excellent one, I was ordered to 
keep close by her. Never was a master's 
order better obeyed. Day after day I herd- 
ed the cows and the lambs both, and Betty 
had nothing to do butitofsitfand sew. Then 
we dined together every day at a well near 





to the Shiel-sike head, and after dinner I 
laid my head down on her lap, covered her 
bare feet with my plaid, and pretended to 
fall sound asleep. One day I heard her say 
to herself, ‘ Poor little laddie! he’s joost 
tired to death,” and then I wept till I was 
afraid she would feel the warm tears trick- 
ling on her knee. I wished my. master, 
who was a handsome young man, would 
fall in love with her and marry her, won- 
dering how he could be so blind and stupid 
as not to do it. But I thought if I were he, 
I would know well what to do.”’ 

His correspondence with Byron :— 

‘‘ T may here mention, by way of adver- 
tising, that I have lost all Lord Byron’s let- 
ters to me, on which I put a very high 
value; and which I know to have been 
stolen from me by some one or other of my 
tourist visitors, for I was so proud of these 
letters, that I would always be showing 
them to every body. It was exceedingly 
unkind, particularly as they never can be 
of use to any other person, for they have 
been so often and so eagerly read by many 
of my friends, that any single sentence out 
of any one of them could easily be detected. 
I had five letters of his of two sheets each, 
and one of three. They were indeed queer 
harumscarum letters, about women, and po- 
etry, mountains, and authors, aud blue- 
stockings ; and what he sat down to write 
about was generally put in the postscript. 
They were all, however, extremely kind, 
save one, which was rather a satirical, bitter 
letter. I had been quizzing him about his 
approaching marriage, and assuring him 
that he was going to get himself into a con- 
founded scrape. I wished she might prove 
both a good mill and a bank to him; but I 
much doubted they would not be suchas he 
was calculating on. I think he felt that I 
was using too much freedom with him. 

‘The last letter that I received from him 
was shortly after the birth of his daughter 
Ada. In it he breathed the most tender 
affection both for the mother and child. 
Good heaven! how I was astounded by the 
news that soon followed that !—Peace be to 
his manes! He was a great man; and I do 
not think that one on earth appreciated his 
gigantic genius so highly as | did.” 

The poet Southey :— 

“ My first interview with Mr. Southey 
was at the Queen’s Head Inn, in Keswick, 
where I had arrived, wearied, one evening, 
on my way to Westmoreland; and not lik- 
ing to intrude on his family circle that 
evening, I sent a note up to Greta Hall, 
requesting him to come down and see me, 
and drink one half mutchkin along with me. 
He came on the instant, and stayed with 
me about an hour and a half. But I was a 
grieved as well as an astonished man, when 
I found that he refused all participation in 
my beverage of rum punch. For a poet to 
refuse his glass was to me a phenomenon ; 
and I confess I doubted in my own mind, 
and doubt to this day, if perfect sobriety 
and transcendant poetical genius can exist 
together. In Scotland I am sure they can- 
not. With regard to the English, I shall 
leave them to settle that among themselves, 


as they have little that is worth drinking.* 





Before we had been ten minutes toge- 
ther my heart was knit to Southey, and 
every hour thereafter my esteem for him 
increased. I breakfasted with him next 
morning, and remained with him all that 
day and the next; and the weather being 
fine, we spent the time in rambling on the 
hills and sailing on the lake; and all the 
time he manifested a delightful flow of spi- 
rits, as well as a kind sincerity of manner, 
repeating convivial poems and ballads, and 
always between hands breaking jokes on his 
nephew, young Coleridge, in whom he 
seemed to take great delight. He gave me, 
with the utmost readiness, a poem and bal- 
lad of his own, for a work which I then pro- 
jected. I objected to his going with Coleridge 
and me, for fear of encroaching on his literary 
labours; and, as I had previously resided a 
month at Keswick, I knew every seene al- 
most in Cumberland; but he said he was 
an early riser, and never suffered any task 
to interfere with his social enjoyments and 
recreations; and along with us he went both 
days. 

‘“* Southey certainly is as elegant a writer 
as anyin the kingdom. But those who 
would love Southey as well as admire him, 
must see him, as I did, in the bosom, not 
only of one lovely family, but of three, all 
attached to him as a father, and all ele- 
gantly maintained and educated, it is gene- 
rally said, by his indefatigable pen. ‘The 
whole of Seuthey’s conversation and eco- 
nomy, both at home and afield, left an 
impression of veneration on my mind, which 
no future contingency shall ever either ex- 
tinguish or injure. Both his figure and 
countenance are imposing, and deep thought 
is strongly marked in his dark eye ; but there 
is a defect in his eye-lids, for these he has 
no power of raising ; so that, when he looks 
up, he turns up his face, being unable to 
raise his eyes; and when he looks towards 
the top of one of his romantic mountains, 
one would think he was looking at the ze- 
nith. ‘This peculiarity is what will most 


strike every stranger in the appearance of 


the accomplished laureate. He does not at 
all see well at a distance, which made me 
several times disposed to get into a passion 
with him, because he did not admire the 
scenes which I was pointing out. We have 
only exchanged a few casual letters since 
that period, and I have never seen this 
great and good man again.”’ 

Mortally offended by Wordsworth :— 

“ Itchanced one night, when I was there, 
that there was a resplendent arch across the 
zenith, from the one horizon to the other, 
of something like the aurora borealis, but 
much brighter. It was a scene that is well 
remembered, for it struck the country with 
admiration, as such a phenomenon had ne- 
ver before been witnessed in such perfec- 
tion; and, as far as I could learn, it had 
been more brilliant over the mountains and 
pure waters of Westmoreland than any 
where else. Well, when word came into 
the room of the splendid meteor, we all went 
out to view it; and, on the beautiful plat- 
form at Mount Ryedale we were all walk- 





* Except at the Freemason’s Tavern )—Literary 
Guardian, 
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ing, in twos and threes, arm-in-arm, talking 
of the phenomenon, and admiring it. Now, 
be it remembered, that Wordswort!, Pro- 
fessor Wilson, Lloyd, De Quincey, and 
myself, were present, besides several other 
literary gentlemen, whose names I am not 
certain that I remember aright. Miss 
Wordsworth’s arm was in mine, and she 
was expressing some fears that the splendid 
stranger might prove ominous, when I, by 
ill luck, blundered out the following remark, 
thinking that I was saying a good thing :— 
‘ Hout, me’m! it is neither mair nor less 
than joost a treeumphal airch, raised in ho- 
nour of the meeting of the poets.’ 

“¢That’s not amiss.—Eh? Eh ?—that’s 
very good,’ said the Professor, laughing. 
But Wordsworth, who had De Quincey’s 
arm, gave a grunt, and turned on his heel, 
and leading the little opium-chewer aside, 
he addressed him in these disdainful and 
venomous words :—‘ Poets? Poets ?——-What 
does the fellow mean !—Where are they ?’ 

“ Who could forgive this? For my part, 
I never can, and never will! I admire 
Wordsworth ; as who does not, whatever 
they may pretend? but for that short sen- 
tence I have alingering ill-will at him which 
I cannot get rid of. It is surely presump- 
tion in any man to circumscribe all human 
excellence within the narrow sphere of his 
own capacity. The ‘ Where are they?’ was 
too bad! I have always some hopes that 
De Quincey was leeing, for I did not myself 
hear Wordsworth utter the words.” 

Galt :— 

“1 first met with this most original and 
most careless writer at Greenock, in the 
summer of 1804, as 1 and two friends were 
setting out on a tour through the Hebrides ; 
so that tialt and I have been acquainted these 
twenty-eight years. 

“ That was a memorable evening for me, 
for it was the first time 1 ever knew that 
my name had been known beyond the pre- 
cincts of my native wilds, and was not a 
little surprised at finding it so well known 
in a place called Greenock, at the distance 
of one hundred miles. [ had by some 
chance heard the name of the town, and 
had formed an idea of its being a mouldy- 
looking village, on an ugly coast. How 
agreeably was I deceived, not only in the 
appearance ef the town, but the metal which 
it contained. 

‘“‘ My two friends and I, purposing to re- 
main there only a night, had no sooner 
arrived, than word had flown it seems 
through the town that a strange poetical 
chap had arrived there, and a deputation 
was sent to us, inviting us to a supper at 
the Tontine Hotel. Of course we accepted ; 
and, on going there, found no fewer than 
thirty gentlemen assembled to welcome us, 
and among the rest was Mr. Galt, then a 
tall thin young man, with something a little 
dandyish in his appearance. He was dressed 
in a frock-coat and new top-boots; and 
it being then the fashion to wear the shirt 
collars as high as the eyes, Galt wore his 
the whole of that night with the one side 
considerably above his ear, and the other 
flapped over the collar of his frock-coat 
down to his shoulder. He had another pe- 





culiarity, which appeared to me a singular 
instance of perversity. He walked with his 
spectacles on, and conversed with them on; 
but when he read he took them off. In 
short, from his first gp Pee one would 
scarcely have guessed him to be a man of 
genius.” 

This volume contains three stories, and is 
embellished with a portrait, and an etching 


by Cruikshank. 
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A STERLING DRAMA. 


The Hunchback: a Play, in Five Acts. By 

James Sheridan Knowles, Author of 

“ Virginius.” KE. Moxon. 

To make a very long speech about what a 
few words would suifice for, is like paying a 
considerable debt in penny-pieces instead 
of sovereigns :—we may make up the full 
extent of all we had to tell, but the result 
must be dull, heavy, and cumbrous. We 
like brevity, therefore, when it is compatible 
with the sense; and though we own it is a 
very pleasant thing on the arrival of a wel- 
come friend to engross all the conversation 
to oneself, we think it much better-man- 
nered to make all proper speed in introducing 
him to the rest of the company. ‘Therefore, 
gentle reader, allow us to introduce you to 
Master Walter, the “* Hunchback,” one who 
belies his outward man by a most graceful 
and amiable symmetry of soul ;—as also to 
Mr. Sheridan Knowles, the oldest friend 
and nearest of kin to this worthy individual, 
and himself one of the worthiest and the 
cleverest gentlemen that adorns our literary 
ranks, 

Mr. Knowles has here produced a play 
of good and beautiful moral, and of sterling 
merit, entitling it to a place with the finest 
productions of early dramatic composition. 
He has been said by some to have success- 
fully imitated the older dramatists of Eng- 
land ;—this is a mistake. He has not imi- 
tated, though he has been imbued with a 
nice, a plentiful perpen) of their excel- 
lences. ‘The good old soul of true drama- 
tic genius has inspired his thought, but his 
pen has never stooped to ape their antique 
guise and crippled gait. If he has imitated, 
it has been in the spirit, not the form. 
Who will read the fresh and animated bean- 
ties of his verse, and look amongst the an- 
cient musty volumes for their creation? 
Who will observe the beautiful conduct of 
Julia, the heroine, and seek to find her a 
travestie of some worthy dame of ancient 
song? No,—what Mr. Knowles is most 
successful with is all his own; and his well- 
remembered failure in the adaptation of the 
“ Beggar of Bethnal-Green,”’ . eer be suf- 
ficient evidence that he cannot patch up 
other people’s materials. 

It might appear ungracious to draw com- 
parisons, especially between an experienced, 
and an inexperienced hand ;—yet two ori- 
ginal five-act plays in one month, are indeed 
a rarity, and it is from the very disparage- 
ment of their authors’ ages that we would 
draw a remark. What a contrast have we 
between an original genius, and an imita- 
tive talent; what a contrast between the 
wholesome unpampered appetite of robust 
health, and the cravings of an overloaded, 





sickly constitution, straining beyond its na- 
tural powers,—in the two plays recently 
produced at Covest Garden Theatre! What 
a difference there is at the very outset, in 
the materials of these productions. Mr. 
Knowles,—who is a man, and one who has 
doubtless seen the world, and is well read 
in all its deeds of greatness, of crime, and 
of sorrow; the clash of arms, the tented 
field, the strivings of ambition, and the din 
of triumph,—condescends to join our home- 
ly fireside, and tell of a young maiden’s 
love, and a good guardian's watchful care. 
Vhile Miss Kemble, young, unused to the 
tempest-stirring factions of the world, un- 
tainted by the very breath of worldly folly, 
throws herself headlong into an abyss of 
crime, horror, bloodshed, and all unchari- 
tableness. Mr. Knowles, comparatively 
speaking, a very giant in his strength, can 
stoop to pluck the flowers that deck the pearly 
chrystal stream ;—Miss Kemble, with the 
stature and the strength of childhood, leaps 
at the clouds, and drags a pigmy thunder- 
cloud about her head. The result in the 
one case is perfect manly beauty; in the 
other, a ricketty abortion, full enough of 
horrible features, but weakly put together. 

But we are forgetting our outsetting text ; 
and our readers are waiting for a further 
acquaintance with the play before us. ‘The 
principal characters are Julia, a simple coun- 
try maid, enamoured of her rustic life, and 
brought up, against her will, to town, where 
she quickly falls into the vortex of dissipa- 
tion; whence, at length, the action of her 
yet latent amiability of heart, draws her to 
her original state of loveliness and beauty. 
Sir Thomas Clifford, her intended husband, 
full of honourable love and kindest disposi- 
tion, who, shocked at the frightful change 
in his lady, bids her, perhaps too hastily, an 
eternal farewell, yet labours for her refor- 
mation. And Master Walter, her pretended 
guardian, but real father, who, under sem- 
blance of indignation at her faithless knight, 
and encouraging her to a match with an- 
other, succeeds, at length, in driving her to 
a right consideration of hercase. ‘The cha- 
racter of Julia is a beautiful one; perhaps 
none more interesting, more satisfactory, is 
now extant; and the perfect manner in 
which the part was embodied by Miss Kem- 
ble, convinced us of the natural bent of her 
mind, making us more than ever regret the 
unamiable extravagances of “ Francis the 
First.” ‘I owe her,” says Mr. Knowles, 
in his preface, “such a personation of my 
heroine, as—proud though I were of my 
offspring—I did not think that heroine of- 
fered scope for. Her Julia has outstripped 
my most sanguine hopes! ”’ 

We will now collect a few of the most 
beautiful passages illustrative of this charac- 
ter, for the full development of which the 
reader must peruse the play throughout. 
Every thing is to the point; not a line, a 
word, but has its use. Julia’s distaste for 
the reported life of town, is thus told :— 


** Jul. I’m wedded to a country life : 
O, did you hear what Master Walter says ! 
Nine times in ten, the town’s a hollow thing, 
Where what things are is nought to what they show; 
Where merit’s name laughs merit’s self to scorn ! 
Where friendship and esteem that ought to be 
The tenants of men’s hearts, lodge in their looks 
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And tongues alone. Where little virtue, with 

A costly keeper, passes for a heap ; 

A heap for none, that has a homely one ! 

Where fashion makes the law—your umpire which 
You bow to, whether it has brains or not. 

Where Folly taketh off his cap and bells, 

To clap on Wisdom, which must bear the jest ! 
Where, to pass current you must seem the thing, 
The passive thing, that others think, and not 
Your simple, honest, independent self ! ” 


Her love for Master Walter :— 


** Jul. He's fond of me. 
I've known him since I wasa child. E’en then 
The week I thought a weary, heavy one, 
That brought not Master Walter. I had those 
About me then that made a fool of me, 
As children oft are fool’d ; but more I lov’d 
Good Master Walter’s lesson than the play 
With which they’d surfeit me. As I grew up, 
More frequent Master Walter came, and more 
1 lov’d to see him. I had tutors then, 
Men of great skill and learning—but not one 
That taught like Master Walter. What they’d show 


me, 
And I, dull as I was, but doubtful saw,— 
A word from Master Walter made as clear 
As day-light! When my schooling days were o’er— 
That’s now good three years past—three years—I1 vow 
I’m twenty, Helen !—well, as I was saying, 
When I had done with school, and all were gone, 
Still Master Walter came ; and still he comes, 
Summer or winter—frost or rain. I’ve seen 
The snow upon a level with the hedge, 
Yet there was Master Walter !”’ 


When Master Walter and Sir Thomas 
are seen entering the garden, the curiosity 
of the two young ladies is rather excited, 
and Helen says, “which of us, I wonder, 
eomes he for!” ‘To which Julia replies,— 
‘for neither of us; he’s Master Walter’s 
clerk, most like,” which idea Helen ridi- 
cules, and remarks the respectful deference 
with which Walter treats him; upon which, 
with exquisite natural simplicity, Julia ex- 
claims,—“I wonder who he is!” The 
servant then enters, with a message, and a 
delicate blush of confusion is the conse- 
quence :— 


** Fathom. You're wanted, madam. 
Jul. (embarrassed) Which of us? 
Fat. You, madam. 
Hel, Julia! what’s the matter? Nay, 
Mount not the rose so soon. He must not see it 
A month hence. ’Tis love’s flower, which once she 
wears, 
The maid is all his own. 
Jul. Go to! 
Hel. Be sure 
IIe comes to woo thee! He will bear thee hence ; 
He'll make thee change the country for the town. 
Jul, Ym constancy. Name he the town to me, 
I'll tell him what I think on’t ! 
Hel. Then you guess 
He comes a wooing ? 
Jul. I guess nought. 
Hel. You do! 
At your grave words, your lips more honest, smile, 
And show them to be traitors. Hie to him.” 


Afterwards, during her interview with 
Clifford, her first exclamation of delight, at 
his professed love of country life, is,—‘* How 
like he talks to Master Walter! ” 

After this comes the trip to London, and 
the unamiable change in the character of 
our heroine. In this we think the author 
has been too hasty, and gone too far;—we 
are scarcely prepared for any change at all; 
we see no progressing towards it, no temp- 
tations, no grades of folly, and come pop 
upon one of the most heartless and abomi- 
nable creatures we ever dreamed of in pet- 
ticoat-guise ! 

“ Hel. So, Monday week will say good morn to 
A sabe one bid good night a sober wife ! 

Jul. That Monday week, I trust, will never come, 
That brags to make a sober wife of me! 

Ilel. How chang’d you are, my Julia! 


Jul. Change makes change. 
Hel, Why wed’st thou then ! 





Jul, Because I promis’d him. 
Hel, Thou lov’st him? 
Jul. Do I? 
Hel. He’s a man to love : 
A right, well-favour’d man ! 
Jul, Your point’s well-favoured. 
Where did you purchase it! In Gracechurch Street? 
Hel. Pshaw! never mind my point, but talk of him. 
Jul, Vdrather talk with thee about the lace.” 


And so they go on, Helen in vain trying 
to turn her to the thought of her lover, and 
Julia persisting in the utmost levity of chat 
about feathers and laces and beaux. Helen 


asks for— 
** A minute's talk about Sir Thomas. 
Jul. Talk of histitle and his fortune then.” 


And so she runs on. Now we can grant 
her, and make allowances for, as much le- 
vity, as much vanity, and as much boasting 
as our author pleased;—the more of this 
now, the more striking the contrast at her 
reformation ;—but no consideration what- 
ever should reconcile us to that woman who, 
in the whirl of gaicty, could let her very 
heart be tainted with coldness, and so sud- 
denly, and without cause, deny her love 
for her chosen husband. We may be 
wrong, but the “coming round,” after such 
a declaration as this, appears unnatural. 
With this we turn to the scene in which 
Clifford, who has overheard all she has been 
saying, renounces her for ever :— 

* Jul. A list'ner, sir ! 

Clif. By chance, and not intent. 
Your speech was forced upon mine ear, that ne’er 
More thankless duty to my heart discharged ! 
Would for that heart it ne’er had known the sense 
Which tells it ’tis a bankrupt there, where most 
It coveted to be rich, and thought it was so ! 
O Julia! isit you! Could I have set 
A coronet upon that stately brow, 
Where partial nature hath already bound 
A brighter circlet— radiant beauty’s own— 
I had been proud to see thee proud of it,— 
So for the donor thou had’st ta’en the gift, 
Not for the gift ta’en him. Could I have pour’d 
The wealth of richest Croesus in thy lap, 
I had been blest to see thee scatter it, 
So I was still thy richest paramount ! 

Jul. Know you me, sir? 

Cif. Ido! On Monday week, 
We were to wed, and are, so you’re content 
The day that weds, wives you to be widowed. Take 
The privilege of my wife; be Lady Clifford ! 
Outshine thy title in the wearing on’t! 
My coffers, lands, are all at thy command ; 
Wear all! but, for myself, she wears not me, 
Although the coveted of every eye, 
Who would not wear me for myself alone. 

Jul. And do you carry it so proudly, sir? 

Clif. Proudly, but stil! more sorrowfully, lady ! 
I’ll lead thee to the church on Monday week, 
Till then, farewell ! and then,—farewell for ever ! 
O Julia, I have ventured for thy love, 
As the bold merchant, who, for only hope 
Of some rich gain, all former gains will risk. 
Before I asked a portion of thy heart, 
I peril’d all my own; and now, all's lost! 

ferte Clifford. 

Jul. Helen ! 

Hel. What ails you, sweet ! 

Jul. I cannot breathe, quick loose my girdle, oh ! 
[ faints.” 


This is a touching finale, and from this 
moment the character grows in interest. 
She soon upbraids herself for the weakness 
she has thus evinced, and glowing with 
pride, she resolves to spite Clifford, and 
marry another. 

** What have my eyes to do with water? 

Becomes them better.” 
Again, her vexation further illustrated :— 


** Yet must T weep 
To be so monitor’d, and by a man! 
A man that was my slave!” 


Further on :— 


“ He would have had to-day our wedding-day ! 
I fixed a month from this. He pray'd and pray'd, 
I dropp'd a week, He pray'd and pray'd the more ' 
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I dropp'd a second one. Still more he pray‘d ! 
And I took off another week,—and now 
Ihave his leave towed or not to wed! 
Heil see that I have pride! 

* . * * * 
Oh for some way to bring him to my foot ! 
But he should lic there!) Why, ‘twill go abroad, 
That he has cast me off. That there should live 
The man could say so!” 


She then declares she would now wed a 
certain lord she had before refused :— 


“ That lord I'd wed ;— 
Or any other lord,—only to show him 
That I could wed above him!" 

Wal. Wilt make thyself 
A countess? Here's the proffer of his hand. 
Write thou content, and wear a coronet ! 

Jul. (eagerly) Give me the paper. 

Wal. There! Here's pen and ink, 
Sitdown. Why do you pause? A flourish of 
The pen, and you're a countess," 


Now comes a beautiful recurrence to her 
former love, and an attempt still further to 
reconcile herself to the step she is about to 


take. 
** Jul, My poor brain 
Whirls round and round! I would not wed him now, 
Were he more lowly at my feet to sue 
Than eer he did ! 
Wal. Wed whom? 
Jul. Sir Thomas Clifford. 
Wal. You're right. 
Jul, His rank and wealth are roots to doubt ; 
And while they lasted, still the weed would grow, 
Howe'er you pluck'd it. No! that's o er—that's done ! 
Was never lady wronged so foul as I ! (weeps. 
Wal. Thou'rt to be pitied,”’ 


This sends back her passion in the other 
current :— 


Jul, Pitied ! 
As that. 

Wal. Indeed thou art, to love the man 
That spurns thee ! 

Jul. Love him! Love! If hate could find 
A word more harsh than its own name, I'd take it, 
To speak the love I bear him! [weeps."* 


Not so bad 


Then, after signing the paper, how she 
exults :— 


“I'm glad ‘tis done! I'm very glad 'tis done! 
I’ve done the thing Tought. From my disgrace 
This lord shall lift me ’bove the reach of scorn-- 
That idly wags its tongue, where wealth and state 
Need only beckon to have crowds to laud ! 

Then how the tables change! The hand he spurn’d 
His betters take! Let me remember that! 

I'll grace my rank! I will! I'll carry it 

As I was born toit! I warrant none 

Shall say it fits me not :—but, one and all 

Confess I wear it bravely, as I ought! 

And he shall hear it! ay! and he shall see it! 

I will roll by him in an equipage 

Would mortgage his estate—but he shall own 

His slight of me was my advancement! Love me! 
He never lov'd me! if he had, he ne'er 

Had given me up! Love's not a spider’s web 
But fit to mesh a fly—that you can break 

By only blowing on’t! He never lov’d me! 

He knows not what love is—or, if he does, 

He has not been o’er chary of his peace ! 

And that he’ll find when I’m another's wife,— 
Lost !—lost to him for ever! ‘Tears again ! 

Why should I weep for him? Who make their woes 
Deserve them ! what have I to do with tears?” 


Helen now enters, with the news of Sir 
Thomas Clifford’s reverse of fortune, and 
his loss of his title, &c. The thoughtless 
damsel is delighted at this change, and 
thinks to gratify Julia by jeering at ‘“ Mas- 
ter Clifford,” saying, how she will send a 
letter, directed in full, round, schoolboy’s 
hand, “to Master Clifford,” &c. totally un- 
mindful of the pain she inflicts upon her 
unhappy cousin, who exclaims, four times, 
with increasing anger, at each several unkind 
speech. ‘ Helen!” and, at last, “ highly in- 
censed,’—‘ I hate you, Helen! ”’—Then, 
immediately afterwards, when Modus is 
amusing himself at Clifford’s expense, she 
engages more fully in hig cause :— 
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** I tell you, sir, he was the makin 

Of fifty gentlemen—each one of whom 

Were more than peer for thee! His title, sir, 

Lent him no grace, he did not pay it back ! 

Tho’ it had been the highest of the high 

He would have looked it, felt it, acted it, 

As thou could’st ne’er have done! When found you 
out 

You lik’d him not? It was not ere to day ! 

Or that base spirit I must reckon your’s 

Which smiles where it would scowl—can stoop to hate 

And fear to show it! He was your better, sir, 

And is !|~Ay, is! tho’ stripp’d of rank and wealth 

His nature’s ’bove or fortune’s love or spite, 

To blazon or to blur it!” 


In the fourth act, Master Walter is dis- 
playing to Julia all the splendour of her fu- 
ture new abode, to which she listlessly at- 
tends, with a faint ‘ yes,” in response to 
each of his exulting queries. Then he tells 
her the tale of the young page and the prin- 
cess, at which she is deeply affected. My 
lord’s secretary is now announced, with a 
letter; and a charmingly-wrought scene en- 
sues between Julia and Clifford in the guise 
of Secretary. Having been warned by 
Walter, before his exit, of the utter impos- 
sibility of retracing the steps she has now 
advanced, she is driven into a transport of 
remorse. 


Wal, Take thought! collect thyself! With dignity 
Receive thy bridegroom's messenger. For sure 
As dawns to-morrow’s sun, to-morrow night 
Sees thee a wedded bride ! 

Jul. (alone) A wedded bride ! 
Is'tadream? Is'ta phantasm? ‘Tis 
Too horrible for reality! for aught else 
Too palpable! O would it were adream ! 
How would I bless the sun that waked me from it! 
I perish ! like some desperate mariner, 

Impatient of a strange and hostile land, 

Who rashly hoists his sail and puts to sea, 

And being fast on reefs and quicksands borne, 
Essays in vain once more to make the land, 
Whence wind and current drive him,—I'm wreck'd 
By mine own act!" 

Clifford then enters, duly announced ;-— 
she does not look round, but waits to be ad- 
dressed -— 

** Speaks he not ? 
Or does he wait for orders to unfold 
His business ? Stopped his business till I spoke, 
I'd hold my peace for ever ! 
[Clifford kneels ; presenting a lettcr. 
Does he kneel ? 
4 lady am Ito my heart's content ! 
Could he unmake me that which claims his knee, 
I'd kneel to him,—I would! I would !—Your will? 

Clif. This letter from my lord, 

Jul, O Lap who speaks ? 4 

Clif. The secretary of my lord. 

Jul. Lbreathe Pal . 

I could have sworn ‘twas ux \" 


She makes several efforts to look upon 
him, but turns away overcome with her 
feelings ; at length the dialogue proceeds:— 

“Clif. Wil't please your ladyship to take the letter? 


Jul.-There, Clifford speaks again! Not Clifford's 
heart 


{erit. 


Not Clifford's 
tongue 
And lips more frame it into Clifford's speech ! 
A question and ’tis over! Know I you ? 
Clif. Reverse of fortune, lady, changes friends ; 
It turns them into strangers. What I am, 
I have not always been. 
Jul, Could I not name you ? 
Clif. If your disdain for one, perhaps too bold 
When hollow fortune called him favourite, 
Now by her fickleness perforce reduced 
‘To take an humble tone, would suffer you— 
Jul, I might? 
Clif. You might ! 
Jul. Oh Clifford ! 1s it you ?" 


This little burst of simple pathos is equal 
to any of the similar cahehusted points in 
Siddonian chef-d’auvres. ‘The reply of Clif- 
ford is an abrupt attempt to turn from a 
subject which ill assorts with his assumed 


character and business :+~— 
Clif, Your anawer to my lord.” 





Astonished at his coldness, and seeing how 
she has forgotten herself, she strives to 
maintain a cool and dignified air,—partly, 
it is true, from pique :— 
‘So! How poor a thing 
I look ! so lost, while he is all himself! 
Have I no pride ? b 
If he can freeze, ‘tis time that I grow cold! 
I'll read the letter. 
‘ Mind his orders!" So! 
Quickly he fits his habits to his fortunes ! 
He serves my lord with all his will! His heart's 
In his vocation.” 
Again, after gazing at Clifford :— 
“* How plainly shows his humble suit ! 
It fits not him that wears it! I have wronged him ! 
He can't be happy—does not look it! is not. 
That eye which reads the ground is argument 
Enough! He loves me. There I let him stand, 
And Iam sitting ! 
[ Rises, takes achair, and approaches Clif. 
Pray you take achair, [{ He bows as acknowledging and 
declining the honour ; she looks at him awhile.” 


At length she entirely forgets herself, 
her false pride, and all, in the one absorbing 
grief which gnaws her heart :— 

“ Clifford, why don’t you speak to me?” 
But Clifford is not to be so moved. How 
well the next four words are broken :— 


** Clif. I trust— 
You’re happy. 
Jul. Happy! Very, very happy! 
You see Iweep, Iam so happy! Tears 
Are signs, you know, of nought but happiness ! 
When first L Sttv you, little did I look 
To be so happy! Clifford!” 
(With a peculiar emphasis on “so,” which 
Miss Kemble beautifully expresses. ) 
* Clif, Madam? 


Jul. Madam ! 
I call thee Clifford, and thou call’st me Madam!" 


But it would be impossible to follow this 
scene through all its nicely wrought intrica- 
cies,—its alternations of pride and returning 
love :— 


* Jul, O Clifford ! 
Rash was the act so light that gave me up, 
That stung a woman's pride, and drove her mad— 
“Till, in her phrenzy, she destroyed her peace ! 
O,it was rashly done! Had you reprov'd— 
Expostulated,—had you reason’d with me— 
Tried to find out what was indeed my heart,— 
I would have shown it—you'd have seenit. All 
Had been as nought can ever be again ! 

Clif. Lov’st thou me, Julia? 

Jul. Dost thou ask, Clifford ? 

Clif. These nuptials may befshunn'd— 

Jul. With honour? 

Clif. Yes. 

~ Then take me! Stop—hear me, and take me 

then ! 

Let not thy passion be my counsellor ! 
Deal with me, Clifford, as my brother. Be 
The jealous guardian ef my spotless name ! 
Scan thou my cause as ’twere thy sister's ! 
Thy scrutiny o’erlook no point of it,— 
Nor turn it over once, but many a time; 
That flaw, speck—yea, the shade of one,—a soil 
So slight, not one out of a thousand eyes 
Could find it out,—may not escape thee ; then 
Say if these nuptials can be shunn'd with honour ! 

Clif. They can. 

Jul. ‘Then take me, Clifford ! 

Again :— 
‘*May I trust thee? Oh! 


If that's thy soul that's looking through thine eye, 
Thou lov’st me, and I may!” 


Her part is now taken, and she resolves 
to escape the hated hasty match. With 
this determination she boldly addresses 
Walter :— 


** Jul. Show me some way to ’scape these nuptials ! 
Do it! 
Some opening for avoidance or escape,— 
Or, to thy charge, I’ll lay a broken heart ! 
It may be, broken vows, and blasted honour ! 
Or else a mind distraught ! 
Wal. What’s this? 
Jul. The strait 
I’m fallen into my patience cannot bear ! 


Let 


[they embrace.” 





—_-_ 








It frights my reason—warps my sense of virtue ! 
Religion ! changes me into a thing, 
I look at with abhorring ! 
Wal. Listen to me! 
Jul. Listen to me, and need me! If this contract 
Thou hold’st me to—abide thou the result ! 
Answer to heaven for what I suffer !—act! 
Prepare thyself for such calamity 
To fall on me, and those whose evil stars 
Have link’d them with me, as no past mishap, 
How ever rare, and marvellously sad 
Can parallel! Lay thy account to live 
A smileless life, die an unpitied death— 
Abhorr’d, abandon’d of thy kind,— as one 
Who had the guarding of a young maid’s peace,— 
Look'd on and saw her rashly peril it,— 
And when she saw her danger, and confess’d 
Her fault, compell’d her to complete her ruin! 
Val. Hast done? 
Jul. Another moment, and I have, 
Be warn’d! Beware how you abandon me 
To myself! I’m young, rash, inexperienc’d! tempted 
By most insufferable misery ! 
Bold, desperate, and reckless! Thou hast age, 
Experience, wisdom, and collectedness,— 
Power, freedom,—every thing that I have not, 
Yet want, as none e’er wanted! Thou can'st save mc, 
Thou ought’st ! thou must! I tell thee at his feet 
I’ll fall a corse—ere mount his bridal bed ; 
So choose betwixt my rescue and my grave :— 
And quickly too! The hour of sacrifice 
Is near! Anon the immolating priest 
Will summon me !—Devise some speedy means 
To cheat the altar of its victim. Do it! 
Nor leave the task to me!” 


The rest of this scene, in which Walter 
enters into a lengthened detail of his tend- 
ing care for her, of her father’s peculiar 
wishes, of her follies, &c. brings her en- 
tirely subdued at his feet. She still asks if 
there is no hope of escape from the ap- 
proaching nuptials; he quits her thus :— 


** Now for thy last act of obedience, Julia! 

Present thyself before thy bridegroom ! (she assents.) 
Good ! 

My Julia’s now herself! Show him thy heart, 

And to his honour leav't to set thee free, 

Or hold thee bound. Thy father will be by!" 


The last scene now arrives, and with it 
Lord Rochdale and Lord Tinsel, (the in- 
troduction of which characters, in them- 
selves not amusing, is a matter of bad 
taste,) to ask her hand :— 


“* Jul. What is’t behoves a wife to bring her lord? 
Wal. A whole heart, and a true one. 
Jul. 1 have none! 
Not half a heart—the fraction of a heart |! ‘ 
Am I a woman it befits to wed? 
Wal. Why where’s thy heart? 
Jul. Gone—out of my keeping ! 
Lost— past recovery | right and title to it— 
And all given up! And he that’s owner on’t, 
So fit to wear it, were it fifty hearts, 
I’d give it to him all! 
Wal. Thou dost not mean 
His lordship’s secretary ? 
Jul. Yes. Away 
Disguises! In that secretary know 
The master of the heart, of which, the poor, 
Unvalued, empty casket, at your feet,— 
Its jewel gone,—I now despairing throw ! [Aneels. 
Of his lord's bride he’s lord! lord paramount ! 
To whom her virgin homage first she paid,— 
‘Gainst whom rebell'd in frowardness alone,— 
Nor knew herself how loyal to him, till 
Another claim’d her duty—then awoke 
To sense of all she ow'd him—all his worth— 
And all her undeservings.” 


Such is a faint outline of this beautiful 
play, which one would have thought might 
ave commanded respect and acceptance 
on a first glance. Yet the author tells us, 
that though it had been accepted at Drury 
Lane, he was obliged to withdraw it be- 
cause ‘it was not treated with the attention 
which he thought it merited.’ Doubtless 
the Lions, or the Demon Duke stood in his 
way of preferment,—and yet does the law 
assign to such incompetent hands, the sole 
guardianship of our dramatic literature ! 


ee 
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LORD MULGRAVE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Uhe Contrast. 3 vols. Colbwn and Bentley. 


Lorp Mutcrave has written another fa- 
shionable novel, and the venerable Gazette, 
last week, served up a few detached limbs 
as a taste of its quality. Our worthy con- 
temporary has stepped a little beyond its 
usual calling in the present case, and pro- 
nounced an oration fit for the prince of dul- 
ness. It begins by talking about the supe- 
rior order of literary reputation, of the disin- 
terested nature of literary business, (which 
we leave to the publishers of Burlington 
Street as the best judges ;)—and then, after 
considerable floundering, tells us how proud 
our English literature ought to feel, at be- 
ing honoured as it now is by the talents of 
the aristocracy. ‘This is all flummery ;— 
the literary world knows not, or ought not 
to know of an aristocracy; it is, strictly 
speaking, a republic, where merit only se- 
cures preference ; and whether, with a lord 
or a commoner, it is always in the power of 
literature to confer a rank and title. To 
throw a lustre on the world of literature, you 
must first have received that lustre from 
some literary success. 

The Gazette then gives us a piece of 
news, which we are astonished no one ever 
found out before. ‘ We have often had oc- 
casion to express our contempt,’’ he says, 
“ for the trash put into three volumes, and 
called fashionable novels.” Honest burst 
of indignation !—when, where, and of whom, 
have you so expressed your contempt for 
Burlingtonian rubbish?—Where are these 
mighty doctrines on record ?—Surely not in 
the columns of The Literary Gazette. But 
farther still ;—‘“* Many of our contempora- 
ries have echoed this opinion, but certainly 
without entering into the principle on w hich 
it was founded.” There is doubtless some 
cunning riddle here concealed,—echo your 
opinions, worthy Gazette / — Surely you 
must have been dreaming, or else an “ Irish 
echo” it must have been. As to “the 
principle” on which these opinions are pro- 
pounded, if they ever were concealed from 
vulgar gaze, they are notorious enough now. 
Contempt for fashionable novels !—Perhaps 
‘‘on this principle” was it deemed expe- 
dient to call “the trash put into the three 
volumes” of ‘The Opera,” a ‘ German 
story of gloomy excitement ;’’—instead of 
“a London story of gloomy dulness;” for 
such it turned out. Gazette then illustrates 
his position, by protesting against ‘“ being 
taken into an upholsterer’s, and told that it 
is a splendid gallery of works of art;”’ and 
yet who can forget, that, when reviewing 
“ Romance and Reality,” four-fifths of 
which is little else than an upholsterer’s cata- 
logue, he was in an actual ecstacy of delight? 
Our eightpenny contemporary should ape 
these moralities no more ;—his long labours 
in the “service” of books and book-interests 
entitle him to some share of respect ;—let 
him go on quietly and modestly in the 
course allotted to him; let him bustle forth, 
before each arrival, the avant courrier of their 
well being,—let him loudly rumour forth 
the trumpet of their praise,—let him be con- 
tent with his hire,—and throw false shame 
and foolish conscience to the dogs. 





Now to come to Lord Mulgrave’s new 
novel, of ‘The Contrast.” The poor Gazette 
always thought our author’s former produc- 
tion in this line ‘“ Yes and No,” (in company 
with “ Pelham,”’) the finest novel of manners 
in our language. Yet,—oh, how the world 
goes on improving, and what plentiful scope 
it has yet for improvement !—* the present 
volumes are an infinite improvement on their 
predecessor!” This involves a‘curious spe- 
culation,—‘“* The Contrast”’ 
ter than ‘* Yes and No;’’—Now, whatever 
quantum of merit ‘‘ The Contrast” have, it 
surely is, or may be determinable : therefore, 
‘Yes and No” being tnfinitely worse than 
this fixed point of excellence, it is also in- 


finitely worse than every other performance | 


whose rank can be assigned ;—and there-— 
fore surely not worthy the high encomium 
previously passed upon it! Ilowever, we 
have too much good sense and good na- 
ture to form an opinion of an author's merits 
from such reviewers as these. 

The “ Contrast” 
between a town and a country life (such a 
contrast too is Julia, in “The Hunchback,” | 
but oh! how differently treated!) the hero | 
being an over-fastidious though feeling man, 
who, difficult to please in the choice of a 
wife, takes a farmer’s daughter, and bring- | 
ing her up to town, edifies us with her miai- 
SETIES. 

We will first take the young Lady Castle- 
ton to a ball, where, as the “ new girl,” or 
‘new woman,” she is the admiration of the 
room. Here she meets with her formerly 
kind friend, Lady Gayland, with whom she 
renews acquaintance, and they perambulate 
together. We give partof this scene; how 
certain lines which we have marked in ééulics 
may be received by the habitués of fashiona- 
ble life we know not, certain it is, that to 
our untutored feelings they give great of- 
fence :— 

‘ As they passed along, the flattering ad- 
miration of the surrounding throng was 
equally lost on both, though the sensations 
which produced that disregard were widely 
dissimilar. In one it arose from simple un- 
consciousness of the effect she produced, in 
the other from mere dislike at the open de- 
monstration of that which she felt neverthe- 
less to be her due. 

“My dear Lady Castleton,’ said her 
companion, ‘I have no doubt you feel very 
strange in this unknown crowd.’ 

“ «QI do indeed! and if you only knew 
how delightful it is to find myself talking 
with one, who [ know, from experience, 
would on occasion be so kind to me:’ and 
she clung more closely to Lady Gayland’s 
arm as she said it. 

“ ¢ Yes, but I am afraid that if here no 
no one was to talk, except with those whom 
they knew, if occasion served, would be kind 
to them, that it would rather resemble the 
Temple of Silence, than the Babel it now is, 
If I could only label these moving figures 
for your instruction, you would be asto- 
nished how soon you would get to know as 
much of them, as many who ‘have for years 
what is called dived in their “set.” From a 
little observation, you would be able to de- 


is infi nitely bet- | 





tect whether they had neglected their den- 


tist, enriched their milliner, or cashiered 
their vs agi and that is about the whole 
knowledge which their friends, called inti- 
mate, have collected concerning them, This 
is called by some @ mere marriage mart ; that 
ts, however, only one department m the bazaar 
of fushion; but the whole is, after all, but a sort 
of face-fair—a show of bipeds ; ond the stock 
know as much of each other, as bullocks would 
JSrom standing next stall.’ 

“* But surely you, Lady Gayland, are an 
exception; ever since I have been with 
you, you have spoken to so many people as 


‘if you knew them so well; and not one but 


has scemed to long to linger with you, had 
you not passed on.’ 

“ « Why I, to be sure, upon the principle 
that lookers-on see most of the game—lI, 


| 
who, having no husband, have not "either to 


watch or be watched, and have, likewise, no 
daughter to mind, or mother to mind me, | 
am let a little behind the scenes, which only 


‘lets me a thousand times more into the se- 
. . . ' 
herein illustrated is that’ 


cret of the advantages of your present posi- 
tion, as an unseen debutante. Why, any 
mother in the room would think her daugh- 
ter’s fortune certain, and would begin to 
| criticise incumbrances in any offer beneath 
a dukedom, who had had half the pretty 
things said of her, that have this night been 
said of you; but that could only be the first 
night. No one knows so well as chaperon 
chapwomen the converse of the I'rench pro- 
verb, Marchandise qui plait, est a moitie ven- 
due.’ ”” 

Next to the Opera ;—the introductory 
observations are amusing and very just :— 

‘There is, perhaps, nothing yet produced 
by the progress of civilization, so thoroughly 
artificial as an Italian opera; and toa child 
of nature, like Lucy, it may be imagined, 
that much that night was perfectly incom- 
prehensible. As long as deadly defiance is 
hurled in the most perfect concord—voices 
ringing in harmony, whilst swords are 
brandishing in enmity—the crisis of fate 
consumed in repeating, some hundred times, 
some Italian paraphrase of ‘I cannot stay, 
I must away, which practical performance 
of an alleged impossibility, is probably en- 
cored-——the most confidential communica- 
tions of the most disordered despair given 
over the lamps in the most elaborate rou- 
lades, whilst four-and-twenty old maids all 
in a row, repeated together, at stated inter- 
vals, ‘poor thing, poor thing, how very 
much we all pity you! ’—whilst thus, upon 
every occasion, sense is sacrificed to sound, 
it would appear that assumption of charac- 
ter must be a mere mockery. Yet this is 
far from being the case. In losing the ve- 
risimility of nature, the unity of effect as a 
whole is of course destroyed ; yet so power- 
ful is the additional impulse given to the 
excited senses, by the aid of appropriate 
music adapted to the action portrayed, that 
perhaps much the most brilliant movements 
of the mimic art have been of late years on 
the Italian boards. And the night in ques- 
tion was rich in examples of that deserip- 
tion, for the opera was Semiramide, and the 
finest living actress of the world, the splen- 
did Pasta, was the heroine.” 

Towards the conclusion of the opera, a 
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posse of young black-headed, black-neck- 
cloth’d youths came in quick succession to 
the box, to pay their respects to the “new 
woman.” After which,— 

“ Lady Gayland took the opportunity of 
inquiring of Lucy, ‘how the opera had 
amused her?’ There was that unmistakable 
air of real interest in Lady Gayland’s man- 
ner, whenever she addressed Lucy, which 
made her always reply in a tone of confi- 
dence, different from that which she felt to- 
wards any other member of the society in 
which she moved. 

“*¢ Why, to tell the honest truth,’ said 
she, leaning forward towards her — 
tioner, ‘I can’t say that I could the least 
understand what it all meant. It’s not 
likely that people should sing when they're 
in such sorrow; and then I can’t guess why 
that young man should kill the queen that 
was so kind to him all along.’ 

“ *T don’t wonder that that should sur- 
prise you, my dear; but he was not aware 
of what he was doing. It was in the dark.’ 

*¢Inthe dark! But I could see very 
well who it was, though I did not know her 
so well as he did, and was so much farther 
off.’ 

‘“‘¢T am afraid you are in the dark, too, 
a little as yet,’ said Lady Gayland, (tapping 
her gently with her fan.) ‘ But, tell me, 
did you not admire the singing, though you 
could not understand the story.’ 

“« Why, I should, perhaps, if I had 
known the language; but even then they 
seemed to be more like birds, than men and 
women singing words. I like a song that I 
can make out every word that’s said, just as 
cousin George used to sing.’ ” 

Then a scene of absurd mock-modesty at 
the pirouetting of the ballet. The whole of 
this incident is ridiculous and indelicate, as, 
in the words of a clever brother critic we 
may next week show :— 

‘‘ The curtain then rose for the ballet ; at 
first, Lucy was delighted with the scenery 
and pageantry, for the spectacle was grand 
and imposing. But at length the resound- 
ing plaudits announced the “entrée of the 
perfect Taglioni. Lucy was a little asto- 
nished at her costume upon her first ap- 
pearance. She was attired as a goddess, 
and godd-sses’ gowns are somewhat of the 
shortest, and their legs rather au naturel ; 
but when she came to elicit universal admi- 
ration by pointing her toe, and revolving in 
the slow pirouette, Lucy, from the situation 
in which she sat, was overpowered with 
shame at the effect; and whilst Lady Gay- 
land, with her lorgnette fixed on the stage, 
ejaculated, ‘ Beautiful! inimitable!’ the 
unpractised Lucy could not help exclaim- 
ing, ‘O that is too bad! I cannot stay to 
see that!’ and she turned her head away, 
blushing deeply. 

“* Ts your ladyship ill?’ exclaimed Lord 
Stayinmore. ‘Castleton, I am afraid Lady 
Castleton feels herself indisposed.’ 

“** Would you like to go?’ kindly in- 
quired Castleton. 

“**O so much!’ she answered. 

“* Are you ill, my dear?’ asked Lady 
Gayland. 

“*Ono!’ she said. 





“ «Then you had better stay, it is so 
beautiful.’ 

“¢Thank you, Lord Castleton is kind 
enough to let me go.’ 

“« Which he did, still imagining that she 
had been suddenly taken ill. Therefore St. 
Clair volunteered to call her carriage—Lord 
Stayinmore bowed his lowest as she passed 
—Sir North reached his highest to help her 
on with her cloak—Lady Gayland took 
leave of her most kindly—and Castleton at- 
tending her with the greatest care, she was 
safely conveyed to the carriage; and it was 
not till then that he entreated an explana- 
tion of what had really been the cause of 
her sudden departure. 

*“ ¢ And how do you find yourself now, 
my dear Lucy?’ tenderly inquired Castle- 
ton, as the carriage drove off. 

“ ¢ OT am quite well, thank you.’ 

 ¢ Quite well! are you? What was it 
then, that was the matter with you?’ 

“¢ There was nothing the matter with 
me; it was that woman.’ 

“* ¢ What woman? what can you mean? 
Did you not say you were ill; and was not 
that the reason that we hurried away ?’ 

“ ¢No! you said I wasill; andI did not 
contradict you, because you tell me that in 
the world, as you call it, it is not always 
right to give the real reason for what we 
do; and therefore I thought, perhaps, that 
though of course you wished me to come 
away, you liked to put it upon my being 
ill.’ 

 ¢ Of course I wished you to come away! 
I was never more unwilling to move in all 
my life; and nothing but consideration for 
your health would have induced me to stir. 
Why should I have wished you to come 
away ?’ 

**¢ Why, the naked woman,’ stammered 
Lucy.” 

Whatever good may result from the pub- 
lication of this novel, we cannot imagine 
how ‘ the Captain-general of Jamaica is to 
be a wiser man, and one more prompt to act 
in emergencies, from having written ‘ The 
Contrast,’ ””—‘ able and interesting” though 
it be. 








FIRST FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Recollections of Mirabeau. By Etienne 
umont. Bull. 


MIRaBEAQU, besides his own talents and in- 
dustry, which were themselves remarkable, 
possessed that most useful of all wit which 
enabled him to put the talents and wit of 
others to his own account. Many amusing 
instances of this, besides those we last week 
quoted, are in this volume recorded. But 
our extracts must be of another character. 
The principal individuals connected with 
the revolutionary movements are well de- 
scribed, and some of these sketches we 
transcribe in the order they come :— 

“ Mirabeau introduced us to Dupont de 
Nemours and Champfort. Dupont, author 


of the ‘ Citizen’s Ephemerides,’ and the 
zealous friend of Turgot, had the reputa- 
tion of an honest man and a clever econo- 
mist ; but he rendered himself a little ridi- 
culous by the affectation of importance with 
which he complained of having to corres- 
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pond with four kings. We found him one 
morning occupied in writing a work on 
leather, in which he showed that the govern- 
ment had never been consistent in its regu- 
lations on this matter. ‘This work,’ said 
he, ‘ will be more entertaining than a novel;’ 
and, as a specimen, he read to us seven or 
eight heavy and tedious chapters; but he 
rewarded us for this ennui by giving us 
many anecdotes of the assembly of notables, 
of which he had been secretary. He men- 
tioned, among other things, a very success- 
ful bon-mot. Tithes were the subject of 
discussion. ‘Tithes,’ said the Archbishop 
of Aix, in a whining tone, ‘that voluntary 
offering of the devout faithful ’ ¢Tithes,’ 
interrupted the Duke de la Rochefaucould, 
in his quiet and modest way, which rendered 
the trait more piquant, ‘ that voluntary 
offering of the devout faithful, concerning 
which there are now forty thousand law- 
suits in the kingdom.’”’ 

Popular conflict :— 

‘The Duke de la Rochefoucauld, distin- 
guished by his simplicity, the excellence of 
his moral character, his independence of the 
court and his liberal principles, assembled 
at his house the principal members of the 
nobility who had pronounced themselves in 
favour of the people, the double represen- 
tation of the tiers, the vote by numbers, the 
abolition of privileges, &c. Condorcet, Du- 
pont, Lafayette, and the Duke de Liancourt, 
were the most distinguished at these meet- 
ings. The prevailing idea was that of 
giving a constitution to France. The 
princes and nobles, who would fain preserve 
and fortify the old constitution, formed, 
properly speaking, the aristocratic party, 
against whom a general outcry was raised. 
But although the clamour was great, many 
individuals were almost indifferent, because 
they were unable to appreciate the conse- 
quences of what was passing. The body 
of the nation, even at Paris, saw nothing 
more in the assembling of the states-gene- 
ral, than a means of diminishing the taxes ; 
and the creditors of the state, so often de- 
prived of their dividends by a violation of 
public faith, considered the states-general 
as nothing more than a rampart against a 
government bankruptcy. The déficit had 
filled them with consternation ; they deemed 
themselves on the brink of ruin, and were 
anxious to establish the public revenue 
upon a sure foundation. Besides this, each 
order of the states-general had its parties; 
the order of the nobility was divided into 
an aristocratic and a democratic faction ; so 
was that of the clergy, and so was the tiers- 
état. It is impossible to describe the con- 
fusion of ideas, the licentiousness of imagi- 
nation, the burlesque notions of popular 
rights, the hopes, apprehensions and pas- 
sions of these parties. The Count de Lau- 
raguais said that it was like a world, the day 
after its creation, when, nations, rendered 
hostile by interest, were trying to settle 
their differences and regulate their respec- 
tive rights as if nothing had previously 
existed, and in making arrangements for 
the future, there was no past to be taken 
into consideration.” | 

Mirabeau was once very unpopular with 
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the Assembly. 
thus :— 

“T ought, before I related this cireum- 
stance, to have mentioned Mirabeau’s first 
triumph at the assembly of the tiers-état. 
I was the more affected by it, because it 
concerned Duroverai; and never was the 
most dreadful state of anxiety succeeded by 
more intense joy, than on this occasion. 
Duroverai was seated in the hall of the 
assembly, with some deputies of his ac- 
quaintance. He had occasion to pass to 
Mirabeau a note written with a pencil. 
M , who was already one of the most 
formidable declaimers of the assembly, saw 
this, and asked the member next him, who 
that stranger was that was passing notes 
and interfering with their proceedings. The 
answer he received was a stimulus to his 
zeal. He rose, and in a voice of thunder, 
stated, that a foreigner, banished from his 
native country, and residing in England, 
from whose government he received a pen- 
sion, was seated among them, assisting at 
their debates, and transmitting notes and 
observations to the deputies of their assem- 
bly. The agitation on every side of the 
hall, which succeeded this denunciation, 
would have appeared to me less sinister, 
had it been the forerunner of an earthquake. 
Confused cries were heard of—‘ Who is 
he ?’—‘ Where is he?’—*‘ Let him be pointed 
out!’ Fifty members spoke at once; but 
Mirabeau’s powerful voice soon obtained 
silence. He declared that he would him- 
self point out the foreigner, and denounce 
him to the assembly. ‘ This exile,’ said he, 
‘in the pay of England, is M. Duroverai, of 
Geneva; and know, that this respectable 
man, whom you have so wantonly insulted, 
is a martyr to liberty; that as attorney- 
general of the republic of Geneva, he in- 
curred the indignation of our visirs, by his 
zealous defence of his fellow citizens; that 
a lettre de cachet, issued by M. de Vergennes, 
deprived him of the office he had but too 
honourably filled ; and when his native city 
was brought under the yoke of the aristo- 
cracy, he obtained the honours of exile. 
Know further, that the crime of this en- 
lightened and virtuous citizen, consisted in 
having prepared a code of laws, in which 
he had abolished odious privileges.’ 

“The impression produced by this speech, 
of which the above is only an abstract, was 
electrical. It was succeeded by a universal 
burst of applause. Nothing that resembled 
this force and dignity of elocution had ever 
been heard before in the tumultuous assem- 
bly of the tiers-état. Mirabeau was deeply 
moved at this first success. Duroverai was 
immediately surrounded by deputies who, 
by their kind attentions, endeavoured to 
atone for the insult they had offered him. 
Thus, an accusation which had, at first, 
filled me with consternation, terminated so 
much the more to my satisfaction, that the 
knowledge of this scene at Geneva, could 
not fail to promote the recall of her exiled 
citizens. Of course this act of courage, 
this transport of justice and friendship was 
not lost upon us, and our connexion was 
rh nag: @ by the ties of gratitude. If 
Mirabeau had always served the public 


His first triumph happened 








cause with the same ardour as he did that 
of his friend—if he had shown a zeal 
equally noble in putting a stop to the 
calumnies uttered from the tribune, he 
would have become the saviour of. his 
country.” 

Another man of a certain celebrity :— 

“ T have but an imperfect recollection of 
the early proceedings of the assembly 
during the dispute of the orders; but I 
cannot forget the occasion on which a man, 
who afterwards acquired a fatal celebrity, 
first brought himself into notice. The 
clergy were endeavouring, by a subterfuge, 
to obtain a meeting of the orders; and for 
this purpose deputed the Archbishop of Aix 
to the tiers-état. ‘This prelate expatiated 
very pathetically upon the distresses of the 
people, and the poverty of: the country 
parishes. He produced a piece of black 
bread, which a dog would have rejected, 
but which the poor were obliged to eat or 
starve. He besought the tiers état to de- 
pute some members to confer with those 
deputed by the nobility and clergy, upon the 
means of bettering the condition of the 
indigent classes. ‘The ¢tiers-etat perceived 
the snare, but dared not openly reject the 
proposal, as it would render them unpopular 
with the lower classes; when a deputy rose, 
and after professing sentiments in favour of 
the poor still stronger than those of the 
prelate, adroitly threw doubts upon the 
sincerity of the intentions avowed by the 
clergy. 

“*Go,’ said he to the archbishop, ‘and 
tell your colleagues, that if they are so 
impatient to assist the suffering poor, they 
had better come hither and join the friends 
of the people. ‘Tell them no longer to 
embarrass our proceedings with affected 
delays ;—tell them no longer to endeavour, 
by unworthy means, to make us swerve 
from the resolutions we have taken; but as 
ministers of religion—as worthy imitators of 
their masters—let them forego that luxury 
which surrounds them, and that splendour 
which puts indigence to the blush ;—let 
them resume the modesty of their origin— 
discharge the proud lackeys by whom they 
are attended—sell their superb equipages, 
and convert all their superfluous wealth 
into food for the indigent.’ 

“This speech, which coincided so well 
with the passions of the time, did not elicit 
loud applause, which would have been a 
bravado and out of place, but was succeeded 
by a murmur much more flattering: ‘Who 
is he?’ was the general question ; - he 
was unknown; and it was not until some 
time had elapsed, that a name was circu- 
lated which, three years later, made France 
tremble. The speaker was Robespierre. 
Reybaz, who was seated next to me, ob- 
served—‘ This young man has not yet 
practised; he is too wordy, and does not 
know when to stop, but he has a store of 
eloquence and bitterness which will not 
leave him in the crowd.’”’ 

Two anecdotes of the Bishop of Chartres: 

“ The Bishop of Chartres was one of the 
prelates attached to the popular party ; that 
is to say, he was favourable to the union of 
the orders, the yote by individual numbers, 





and a new constitution. He was neither a 
politician nor a man of profound learning; 
but had much good faith and candour, and 
suspected nothing wrong. He could not 
imagine, in the tiers-état, any other views 
than the reform of abuses and the public 
good. A stranger to intrigue and sincere 
in his intentions, he followed the dictates 
of his conscience, and was acted upon by 
the purest sense of duty. In religion, as in 
politics, he was a believer, but tolerant, and 
was much rejoiced at seeing the removal of 
the Protestant disabilities. He expected 
that the clergy would be called upon to 
make great sacrifices, but did not anticipate 
that they would become victims of the 
revolution. I saw him when the property 
of the church was declared national pro- 
perty. I found him, one day, with tears in 
his eyes, discharging his servants, reducing 
his hospitable establishment, and preparing 
to sell his jewels for the liquidation of his 
debts. He assuaged his grief by entering 
with me, into the most confidential details. 
His regret was not selfish; but he accused 
himself of having submitted to be made a 
dupe of by the ¢iers-é/at, whose interests he 
had embraced, and who, as soon as they 
became strong, had violated the engages 
ments they had contracted during their 
weakness. It was indeed painful to an 
honest and well-meaning man to have con 

tributed to the success of so unjust a party ; 
but never could blame attach less to any 
individual than to the Bishop of Chartres. 
I cannot but mention two anecdotes of this 
worthy prelate, which I never think of 
without admiration. During the first in- 
surrections, he was deputed by the assem- 
bly to proceed to a village near Versailles, 
and endeavour to save the life of an unfor- 
tunate baker, named Thomassin, against 
whom the people were furious. ‘The venera- 
ble bishop had exhausted all the means of 
reason and persuasion, but to no purpose. 
He saw the ferocious savages seize the 
unhappy wretch to tear him to pieces. He 
had not an instant to lose. Without hesita- 
tion, he threw himself upon his knees in a 
deep mire, and called upon the assassins to 
kill him also, rather than force him to wit- 
ness so atrocious a crime. The frenzied 
multitude of men and women, struck with 
respect at this action, drew back an instant, 
and gave the bishop time to help into his 
carriage, the wounded and bleeding Tho- 
massin. 

“The other anecdote cannot be compared 
to this; but serves to show his excessive 
delicacy and high probity. At a period 
when pretended national reforms had re- 
duced so many individuals to distress, he 
had purchased, in the street, a gold box at 
a very low price. On his return home, he 
perceived that the box was worth much 
more than he had paid for it. Uneasy at 
his purchase, and fearful of having taken 
an undue advantage of the wants of the 
seller, he did not rest until he had found 
him out, and given him several louis-d’or 
in addition to what he had already paid, 
although he would have preferred to return 
the box which, at that price, was no longer 
in unison with q situation he already per- 
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ceived to be inevitable. ‘ But,’ said he, ‘if I 
return the box, his wants may force him to 
sell it at a lower price than I first paid. 
This is but a small sacrifice, and it is per- 
haps the last I shall have it in my power to 
make.” To conclude what I have to say 
about this excellent man,—when, after his 
emigration, he was residing in a village in 
Germany, the Marquis of Lansdowne, who 
had known him at Spa, sent him anony- 
mously a letter of credit for a hundred 

unds. But he would not at first accept 
it, declaring that if he were unable to dis- 
charge such a debt, he would at least know 
his benefactor, for he did not chuse to be 
exempted from gratitude. I had the satis- 
faction of being the interpreter of Lord 
Lansdowne’s sentiments on this occasion, 
and of testifying to him, under his misfor- 
tunes, that respect and esteem still enter- 
tained toward him by every person who had 
known him during his prosperity.” 

This work is full of interest. Every page 
contains some new fact or observation, and 
it is only to be regretted that the translation 
is sometimes so very incorrect. By the 
wrong acceptation of one word, the whole 
sense is sometimes distorted. 





MR. LISTER’S NEW NOVEL. 


Arlington. By the Author of “ Granby.” 
3 vols. Colburn and Bentley. 


Now, we do not view “ fashionable novels” 
in quite such a frightful light as some of 
our contemporaries ; they are very harmless 
things at the worst, and sometimes convey 
a pleasant bit of moral, and a masterly 
sketch of character, which might otherwise 
lie dormant. ‘That they are of service 
sometimes in domestic economy is pretty 
certain;—how many dull people do they 
keep awake, who, but for them, might be 
hey their nights in sleep; and how 
many do they consign to sleep, who would 
otherwise be making themselves disagree- 
able with their interference and chattering! 
How many tireless tongues do they for a 
time silence,—how many affecting sympa- 
thies do they awaken in breasts to which 
sympathy had else for ever been a stanger ! 

Fashionable novels, if properly considered, 
might also produce a moral good of higher 
pee age the scenes of insipidity 
and folly which they detail, must certainly 
tend to cool down any little ambition for 
“display” which their humble readers might 
have entertained.” 

These are the only literary productions 
which should exclusively emanate from the 
luxurious, idle hands of men of fashion ; 
their style so perfectly harmonizes with the 
quality of the subject, that the colouring, as 
well as the outline, must be correct. In 


default of these, their valets may wield the 


¢ grey goose quill,” but their details and 
moral reflections must be received with a 
due consideration of the preponderence of 
vulgarity their tastes may exhibit. There 
is another set of people who too often at- 
tempt this cheney subject, but invariably 


fail. The hangers-on of fashionable life, 
who can only catch an accidental peep at 
what they pretend to know all about, and 
ey, consequently, much distort. 


which th 





With Mr. Lister, and one or two others we 
could name, the case is different; adding, 
as they do, a finished education to a 
polished mind, and an acute habit of ob- 
servation. “Pelham” and others such, are of 
the highest class of novel writing, and not 
to be named in the same day with the usual 
run of these productions. From “Arlington,” 
Mr. Lister’s just published work, we can 
now only make a few extracts, having nei- 
ther time nor space for criticism. 

We begin with a bit of tittle-tattle of the 
usual novel caliber :— 

“* So Lord Arlington is come out,’ said 
Mrs. X. to Lady Z. as they discussed the 
novelties of the season in the morning sit- 
ting-room of the latter. 

“¢QOh, yes!’ said Lady Z. ‘ He has 
been seen at balls these two or three years; 
but one never knows exactly when a man 
comes out.’ 

““« JT meant that he is just come out of 
his minority ; and has taken his seat, and 
got into his town-house, and is his own 
master—happy man !—~and may marry any 
body he pleases.’ 

“¢] question if he is so secure,’ said 
Lady Z. 

“ « Oh, fifty thousand a-year, you know!’ 

*“¢ Ah! but they always exaggerate for- 
tunes; and I doubt the potency of that 
charm in the class from whom he ought to 
marry, pursued Lady Z., who, having 
daughters, thought proper to talk disinter- 
estedly. 

‘‘ Mrs. X. smiled dissent ; for, having no 
daughters, she thought the disinterestedness 
which was so becoming in Lady Z. was 
quite unnecessary in her. 

«* ¢ But,’ continued she, ‘ he is pleasing 
—don’t you think so?’ 

** ¢ Yes, tolerably,’ said Lady Z. still in 
the same careless tone; ‘ or, at least, as 
pleasing as youths of that age ever are.— 
I can seldom make them out till they are 
older. ‘They seem to have “ no characters 
at all,’ as somebody said of women once. 
It would have been much more applicable 
to young men.’ 

‘¢¢ Have you ever seen much of Lord Ar- 
lington ?’ 

* * Not much,’ said Lady Z. who had in 
fact seen a good deal of him; but, as the 
acquaintance promised no successful results, 
thought it would be wiser to disclaim its ex- 
tent. 

* « Have you, Mrs. X.?’ 

“ ¢ Oh dear, yes,’ said Mrs. X. who had 
never gone beyond “ how d’ye do,” but who 
liked to be thought intimate with everybody 
worth knowing. 

“* « T suppose,’ said Lady Z. we shall soon 
hear that he is going to be married to some 
girl, that, perhaps, he has never even 
spoken to; but I have not yet heard of 
even a flirtation.’ 

* ¢ T have heard of many.’ 

“ ¢ No—really! but who? do tell me: I 
am quite in arrear with my gossip, and you 
are always so much aw courant.’ 

“¢ Well, then, Miss H. and Fanny D. 
and Lady Anne T. and Lady , parti- 
cularly the last. I think that rather a se- 
rious case.’ 
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“¢QOh, no! impossible, I assure you— 
he does not like her—he cannot like her,’ 
said Lady Z. driven out of her assumed 
tone of carelessness, and interested beyond 
concealment. ‘ Now pray don’t say that 
generally, it would be doing the youth such 
an injustice !’ 

“¢ Oh! I mention it on principle,’ said 
Mrs. X. ‘ because I wish it to come to 
nothing; the best way to prevent a mar- 
riage is to announce it prematurely.’ 

“¢ Yes, so it is, with men past thirty ; 
but it is only putting it into boys’ heads, 
and they are so foolish and self-willed when 
once an idea strikes them, there is no know- 
ing what may happen.’ ”’ 

Club-house window conversation :— 

« ¢ Thatis very like a horse that was bred 
by Templar, that Arlington bought of Stan- 
hope, who had him of Ricksworth, who 
hunted him one season with the Pytchley.’ 

“ «So itis. Does Arlington keep a good 
stable?’ 

«Yes, and always very well mounted.’ 

“¢* Hunts, don’t he?’ 

‘‘ «Yes, and rides well, but he'll never do 
the thing thoroughly. Why now at college, 
he never, during all the time, hunted more 
than twice in any one week; and with the 
horses he had, and fifty thousand a year to 
play with, why the devil should not he, if 
he had meant to do it thoroughly ?—but 
you'll see, he never will.’ 

“ «Does he take to the turf?’ 

«Not heartily. I have seen him make 
a bet or two, and not ill, for he understands 
a horse as well as most; but then that is all 
the worse for him, unless he will get infor- 
mation, and learn how to make up a book ; 
not but that I think he has a good head, and 
if he’d only take pains I could put him into 
a way— ’ and here the speaker dropped his 
voice, and the rest of the sentence was lost. 

“ «He plays a little sometimes, does not 
he?’ pursued the other. 

“* Very little, only just because others 
do; indeed one can hardly call it play. He 
has not the true taste for it: Crofton tried 
him, but it would not do. They'll see very 
little of Arlington’s money in the clubs, and 
still less in the hells, I imagine. My no- 
tion of him is, that he is not an out-and-outer 
in any thing, but he is a particularly good 
fellow for all that, and an uncommonly 
pleasant fellow.’ ”’ 

Advantages of travel; with a pleasant 
vein of satire towards the end :— 

“«¢ And what do you consider the advan- 
tages of travel?’ asked Lord Rochdale, in 
rather a drier tone than Lord Arlington 
liked. 

“ «One word includes many of them; it 
liberalizes.’ 

““« Liberalizes? Liberality is a pretty 
word,’ said Lord Rochdale; ‘but I don’t 
like many of its fruits; and 1 positively 
dislike a great deal that passes under that 
specious name. Liberality means laxity; 
it means abuse of one’s country; 1t means 
the being, (what too many men now alm at 
becoming,) that nondescript creature—a 
citizen of the world.’ 

‘““« My liberality means none of these,’ 
replied Lord Arlington. 
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“* Ay!’ every man’s own liberality is a 

a a of the finest feather,’ said Lord 
tochdale, with that tone of sarcastic supe- 
riority which he was apt to assume, espe- 
cially towards young men; ‘ but,’ he added, 
with a condescension that made the matter 
worse, ‘what does your’s mean ?’ 

“* *T don’t profess myself good at a defini- 
tion,’ said Arlington: ‘but my “liberality” 
means a disposition to look at other nations 
impartially, to acknowledge their merits 
where thay exist, and profit, when we can, 
by their example.’ 

“¢That sounds well,’ said Lord Roch- 
dale ; ‘but profiting by the example of 
other nations, amounts, too often, in prac- 
tice, merely to the adoption of what is 
pleasant, without considering what is right.’ 

“¢That,’ said Lord Arlington, ‘is the 
abuse of travel, I was speaking of the use 
that may be made of it.’ 

“¢And I,’ replied Lord Rochdale, ‘ of 
the use which is made of it. Which of 
these is most to the purpose ?’ 

“¢ The latter,’ said Lord Arlington, ‘if 
it can be proved; but I think we may 
hardly assume a fact, and reason upon it as 
if it was established.’ . . * 

“ « Listen,’ said he, ‘and you will hear 
more of the uses and advantages of travel.’ 

“Mr. Theobald at that instant was speak- 
ing to Lord Bolsover. 

“ ¢ T willjust tell you what I did. Brussels, 
Frankfort, Berlin, Vienna, Munich, Milan, 
Naples, and Paris; and all that in two 
months. No man has ever done it in less.’ 

“ « That’s a fast thing; but I think I could 
have done it,’ said Lord Bolsover, ‘with a 
good courier. I had a fellow once, who 
could ride a hundred miles a day for a fort- 
night.’ 

“¢T came from Vienna to Calais,’ said 
young Leighton, ‘in less time than the 
Government courier. No other English- 
man ever did that.’ 

‘“‘¢ Hem! I am not sure of that,’ said 
Lord Bolsover; ‘ but I'll just tell you what 
I have done—from Rome to Naples in nine- 
teen hours; a*fact, upon my honour—and 
from Naples to Paris in six days.’ 

“ ¢ Partly by sea?’ 

“ «No! all by land;’ replied Lord Bol- 
sover, with a look of proud satisfaction. 

“* Tl just tell you what I did,’ Mr. 
Leighton chimed in again, ‘ and I think it 
is a devilish good plan—it shows what one 
can do. I went straight an end as fast as 
I could to what was to be the end of my 
journey. This was Sicily; so straight away 
I went there at the devil’s own rate, and 
never stopped anywhere by the way ; 
changed horses at Rome, and all those 
places, and landed in safety in I forget 
exactly how long from the time of starting, 
but I have got it down to an odd minute. 
As for the places I left behind, I saw them 
all on my way back, except the Rhine, and 
I steamed down that in the night time.’ 

«7 have travelled a good deal by night,’ 
said Theobald. ‘ With a dormeuse and tra- 
velling lamp I think it is pleasant, and a 
good plan of getting on.’ 

“* «And you can honestly say, I suppose,’ 
said Denbigh, ‘that you haye slept success- 
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fully through as much fine country as any 
man living?” 

“¢ Oh, I did see the country—that is, all 
that was worth seeing. My courier knew 
all about that, and used to stop and wake 
me whenever we came to any thing remark- 
able. Gad! I have reason to remember it, 
too, for I caught an infernal bad cold one 
night when I turned out by lamp-light to 
look at a waterfall. I never looked at ano- 
ther.’ 

“There was a pause in the conversation, 
and the group moved onwards to another 
room. 

« ¢ Are these gentlemen friends of yours?’ 
said Lord Rochdale to Lord Arlington, fol- 
lowing them with his eye. 

“¢T know them very well was the an- 
swer. 

¢ And are these your uses and advantages 
of travel?’ ” 

An adventure ;—mistake of a name :-— 

“*My dear lord! intrusion! a word I 
never understand—though, by-the-bye, I 
ought, for it reminds me, (I don’t know 
whether I ever told you, it happened to me 
ages ago,) I did intrude with a vengeance 
once: I would not tell a story against my- 
self, only I got so well out of the scrape. 
I was asked to dine with a Sir Dixie Hick- 


son, a stiff, bluff, beef-eating sort of man, ! 


who was under some obligation to me, or I 
to him, I don’t know which. Well, I for- 
got name, residence, all but the day—came 
home in a hurry, looked into the Court 
Guide, found a Sir Hicks Dixon, drove to 
his house, found a party assembled, bowed 
to a fat woman in a turban, who sailed 
forward a la maitresse de maison, and sim- 
pered an apology, for Sir Hicks’, or Dicks’, 
or whatever he might be, “ unavoidable ab- 
sence ;” I forget why, “but did not like to 
put off the party, and hoped to look in in 
the evening.’ (Mind I had never seen the 


femme Hickson.) Down we went to dinner; 


a guest had failed, so there was a place for 
me; did not know a soul of the party ; 
such a set of creatures were never before 
assembled on God's earth! Well, I ate, 
drank, and talked with the savages, told 
them some of my best lies, and was grow- 
ing immensely popular, when in drops Sir 
Hicks from the country. You should have 
seen us! we sct each other like two pointers 
backing in a stubble, with a covey between 
them, while the femme Dixon kept fussing 
with an introduction—“ Sir Hicks, Sir James 
—Sir James, Sir Hicks!” At last the light 
broke in, and I explained, and we laughed 
about it for a whole hour. I was afraid 
when all was over I should have had to pay 
my debt of dinner to Sir Dixie ; but the best 


of it is, 1 have not seen or heard more of 


either him or Sir Hicks. It would have 
served me right if they had asked me to 
dinner once a week for ever visiting such 
people. It is not likely that you should 
know them.’”’ 

We conclude with a clever essay on the 
difference between the upper and the lower 
house of Parliament :— 

e»“* It was, perhaps, an unfavourable circum- 
stance to Lord Arlington, that he should 
have commenced his political career in the 
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House of Lords. The House of Commons 
is a better school. There is in its business- 
like activity, in the greater multiplicity of 
questions brought before it, and the conse- 
quently more frequent opportunities of dis- 
tinction, in the brisker collision of opinions, 
their more remarkable diversities, and the 
less reserved and fuller measure of approba- 
tion, ridicule, or censure accorded to their 
expression, more than can excite the facul- 
ties, and interest the feelings of a young 
man. 

“ There is, on the other hand, something 
chilling and discouraging in the grave de- 
corum and deliberative placidity of the 
Upper House, and in the civil indifference 
and comparative parsimony, both of disap- 
probation and applause, with which all 
sentiments are there received. Coldness in 
the auditors, re-acts upon the orator. They 
must re-echo his sentiments, or resist them 
with vivacity, or he will falter through need 
of the required stimulus. To one who 
would produce a sound, it matters much 
whether he beats a cushion or a drum. 
Perhaps, however, in the House of Lords, 
there exists less evidence of one defect 
which is discernible in the House of Com- 
mons, and is probably inseparable from 
popular assemblies, the disposition to econ 
he ‘argumentum ad hominem’ to better 
forms of argument. 

‘For eloquence, intelligence, and general 
enlightenment, perhaps there neither is, nor 
ever has been, an assembly comparable to 
the British House of Commons; but who- 
ever will examine its debates, will find 
them marked by characteristics which the 
nature of the assembly would not prepare 
him to expect. He will discover, too often, 
a narrowness of view, a disregard of general 
principles, a proneness to temporize, a sus- 
picious abhorrence of an abstract proposi- 
tion, a logic which is really shallow when 
it is meant to be most practical, and shuts 
out the diffusive light of principle, by the 
interposition of partially exhibited facts; 
and most of all will he discover a low ad 
captandum method of grounding the most 
prominent arguments upon temporary ex- 
pedients, and the prejudice and clamour of 
the day. 

‘“ Undoubtedly, a disposition to recur per- 
petually to first wo lhe marks rather the 
youth than the matured vigour of legislative 
wisdom. Undoubtedly, we in Sncned are 
rich in the fruits of political experience. 
The axioms of the constitutional ee 
have with us long been ated into prac- 
tice, and we can take much for granted 


‘which other nations would labour to prove. 


Their goal is our starting-place. We have 
passed the period of abstract reasoning, and 
its utility is seldom perceived. Neverthe- 
less, it must not be disregarded, for it is 
often necessary; and it is to be feared that 
with us, disuse may in some degree have 
produced not merely a disinelination, but 
almost an inability to employ it effectively. 
Theorist is made a term of measureless 
reproach; and a deep and subtle reasoner, 
if he presumes to deal in general terms, is 
scouted as specious and unsound. Those 
who cannot easily unravel the web of argu- 
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ment, cut the cord and cast it from them. 
The arithmetician with his figures is ad- 
mitted to be useful, while the algebraist 
with his general expression, would be 
scorned by reasoners of this class, because 
he was a theorist and not practical. 

“* Look at a debate on any great question, 
see how very little attention is given to a 
discussion of its principles, and when given, 
to how little purpose. 

“« What an absence of comprehensiveness 
in the view of it! what an eager nibbling 
at its outworks! what a frequent departure 
from the real merits of the question! and 
what a waste of ingenuity on irrelevant at- 
tacks! A man who has grappled, however 
eloquently, with the real substantial merits 
of a question, who has viewed it compre- 
hensively, and probed it deeply, will be said 
to have tenet a good essay, or a clever 
treatise, but not an effective parliamentary 
speech. No—the palm of sincere applause 
will be given to the dexterous skirmishing 
debater who knows how to avoid the depths 
of his subject, and sports amusingly in the 
| mR shallows; who makes no hard 

emands upon the reasoning faculties of his 
auditors, but appeals to their memories 
rather than to their judgment; who under- 
mines a motion which he cannot condemn, 
by an ingenious charge of inconsistency in 
the mover. He who reminds the house, 
that on such an occasion, such an honour- 
able member did use certain expressions, 
(which he will take the liberty of reading 
from the Mirror of Parliament,) which are 
not in aecordance with the present senti- 
ments of that honourable member,—he who 
is rich in the ready use of specious quota- 
tions of seeming appositeness, and can fur- 
nish for the discomfiture of an adversary, 
the suppressed remainder of a mutilated 
passage, this is the orator who commands 
applause ; who, though he leaves untouched 
the question before him, is said to have 
spoken effectively, and to the purpose, and 
to have attained that highest praise which 
Parliament accords,—that of being a good 
debater.” 


? 





FUNERAL OF SHELLEY. 


Poland, Homer, and other Poems. 
Longman and Co. 


Two subjects worthy of a poet's fire, yet of 
a totally dissimilar character. There is 
some elegant writing and much fervour in 
these poems, the wrongs of Poland being, 

rhaps on its own account, most interest- 
ingly laid before us. From the “ Lament 
for Percy Bysshe Shelley,” we take two 
impressive stanzas :— 


** Upon a bare and desolated shore, 
Where the tired waters jangle with the shells, 
The ocean flung the wasted form it bore 
Amongst its ridged lines and tufted swells ; 
There was he found. No toll of churchyard bells 
Rings for his burial ; no mourners keep 
Watch o'er his coffin, till the iron nails 
Rivet him oe laid him on a heap, 
Like an old Roman chief who sleeps his wakeless 
sleep ! 
* It was a hot and slumbrous summer-noon, 
The sun was glaring like a pestilence 
Up in the sky, and over the lagoon 
o shadow fell. The kindled pile, from whence 
The smoke oozed out in breathings dark and dense, 
Threw a short shadow on the sand. Spellbound 
Was nature, and the quietude intense 
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Broken but by the short and crackling sound, 
And one lone seabird'’s scream, that flew in circles 
round,” 


There are also an “Ode to the Past,” and 
one or two pretty sonnets. 





GLANCES AT BOOKS. 

The Conveyancer’s Guide; or, the Law Stu- 
dent’s Recreation. By John Crisp.—A 
treatise on law in a long and well-set poem! 
—This is a curiosity in literature, and we 
doubt not will be found as useful to the law 
student, as we have found it entertaining. 
The marginal notes illustrate the text, and 
render the whole yery complete. This is 
the third edition. 


A new Treatise on the Game of Chess, by 
George Walker, contains some useful analy- 
sis, many original positions, novel openings 
and ends of games, a selection of fifty chess 
problems never before printed here, besides 
other recommendations to the lovers of this 
admirable game. 








Narrative of the Shipwreck of the Juno on 
the Coust of Aracan, in 1794, by William 
Mackay,—is interesting and well told. It 
records the singular preservation of fourteen 
of the ship’s company on the wreck, without 
food, during a period of twenty-three days! 
We regret that the importance of the larger 
works that press upon us will not allow of 
our extracting from this singular little do- 
cument. 





Familiar and Practical Advice to Execu- 
tors and Administrators, and Persons wishing 
to make their Wills, by A. J. Powell.—A 
complete and satisfactory volume on this 
subject; so important to all who have any 
regard for the disposal of their property 
and the welfare of their friends. It is in- 
deed familiarly written, yet with all the 
necessary detail. 





Gillespie's Formative Trench Grammar.— 
A little book of four-and-twenty pages, con- 
taining a capital analytical elucidation of 
the inflexions of the French language. 


The Republic of Letters. Part I.—A neat, 
closely printed little book of tales, poetry, 
sketches, &c. original and select, and illus- 
trated with neat copper-plate engravings of 
a classical description. 


The Critic, No. I.—A new monthly pe- 
riodical, to which we cannot hold out any 
tyson of profitable success. ‘The “month- 








y” market is already overstocked. 





The Library of the Fine Arts continues to 
be carried on with spirit and talent. 





The Monthly Repository, No. 64, contains 
several capital articles, and appears to be a 
vaateniel and clever publication. It is, 
moreover, the cheapest of the monthly pe- 
riodicals of any pretensions. 


The Casket, Vol. V.—This is one of the 
numerous candidates for the pence and pa- 
tronage of juvenile literati. It is an enter- 
taining miscellany with magnificent wood 
cuts. 








The Diamond Gazetteer, (Glasgow.)—A 
cket edition of the Roads of England, 
Treland and Scotland, with explanatory and 
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topographical details, and other useful mat- 
ters. It is embellished with maps, is cer- 
tainly curious, and may on occasion prove 
useful. 





RANDOM READINGS. 


TWO OLD STORIES TOLD AFRESH BY 
MR. GALT. 

* ¢Sir,’ said he, ‘I am not sanguine that 
the discourse will be popular, but as every 
Clergyman, at least, will take a copy, and 
there are between nine and ten thousand 
parishes in England, suppose we should re- 
strict the first edition to a bare ten thou- 
sand; that’s no inordinate expectation.’ 

“¢T looked as he said this; he was a 
thin, pale, patient, innocent looking, old 
man, whom it could not have been in the 
heart of fraud itself to wrong; so I replied, 
that I would observe what he said, and ac- 
cordingly I resolved to be waggish, especi- 
ally as Dr. Eddridge declared the manu- 
script luke-warm, and would never sell. 
This happened about Midsummer, and the 
author remarked, that as he understood the 
booksellers settled their ‘counts at Christ- 
mas, he would call about the beginning of 
the year for the profit that would then be 
due. ‘To which I made no objection. But 
when he did call, such a heart-breaking look 
as he cast when I presented a bill for the 
printing and publishing of ten thousand co- 
pies, besides a handsome bound copy for 
the Archbishop of York, and, on the oppo- 
site side, the sale of two to be deducted! He 
really looked in my face like Jenny’s mither, 
till my heart was like to break; and then sat 
down on a chair, and, wiping his forehead, 
gave a deep sigh. I, however, was com- 
passionate not to prolong his agony. So I 
told him the truth, and that I had not 
printed the sermon at all, as a good judge 
had advised me it would not take. But if 
I was amused at first, I was amused then; 
for no sooner had I disclosed the fact, than 
he started up with as much anger in his 
look as a man of his meekness could put on, 
and said, that I had used him very ill in not 
obeying his order, for how could the merits 
of his sermon be known unless it was pub- 
lished ? andso saying, he called for the ma- 
nuscript, and took it away in a huff that was 
most diverting, threatening me with the 
Court of Chancery. 

“*¢ But the balloons of vanity are not all 
set up by the clergy—statesmen have their 
kites and dragons likewise, and I have 
known more than one good speaker in the 
house,—I’ll no’ say they were his majesty’s 
ministers,—who, when their speeches, cor- 
rected by themselves too, were not of the 
saleable order, used to send porters from the 
coffee-houses to get copies for themselves, 
from different houses in the trade, causing 
them to have a seeming of popularity; but 
by a jocose accident—I soon smelt a rat. 

“¢QOne evening, just as I was shutting 
up shop to go to the club at “ the Marrow- 
bone and Cleaver,” a smart servant-boy in 
livery came to me for Mr. Botherall’s speech 
on the Civil List, saying it was out of print, 
and that his master was desperate for it, as 
he had not a copy, and he would give five 
shillings or more for one to correct for a 
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new edition. Ye may think me soft, Mr. 
Hyams, but the boy was in such a fluster of 
credulity anent the importance of a copy, 
that I was taken in; for although I had all 
my original six — unsold, I saw a 
chance of a spek, and told him accordingly, 
which was dunkling the truth, that I would 
see and get him a copy by the morning, 
since it was a matter of such instancy to his 
right honourable master. 

“¢ Accordingly, the moment the chap 
was out of sight, before going to the club, I 
sends far and wide my own laddie to get all 
the copies of the speech he could among 
the trade—catch me at such rashness again! 
—and when I returned home at my wonted 
regular hour, judge of my consternation at 
seeing more than seven hundred copies ly- 
ing in a heap on the shop floor, the edition 
having been seven hundred and fifty. I 
thought of the poor Yorkshire clergyman 
with a sigh; and it was not to seck what I 
had to say to the whipper-snapper of a 
flunky, when he came next morning, and I 
showed him his master’s blethers in bun- 
dles, threatening if I was not eased of the 
same, I would tell the whole story in a pub- 
lic advertisement. I had no other way to 
escape a ruinous loss; but thus, though it 
looked a black bargain at first, yet, as I had 
the pamphlets at the trade terms, and in- 
sisted on the retail price being paid—it was 
not in the end so mortifying.’ ”—Stanley 
Buxton. 

AN IRISH COURT. 

“ At Galway, the first time Judge Hill 
went the Connaught circuit, he had the ad- 
vantage of reporting a maiden assize. He 
was fresh from England, and, although 
doubtless an excellent lawyer, was not yet 
acquainted with the character of the people 
among whom he was now to administer the 
law, which he understood so well in the 
abstract. When he had taken his seat on 
the bench, he delivered a very eloquent ad- 
dress to the grand jury on the state of the 
calendar. A guard of honour had attended 
him, as the king’s representative, on his 
arrival in the town, and, as was the custom 
at the period, did duty about his person so 
long as he remained. In those parts of the 
country it had also been customary to sur- 
round the session-house with a guard during 
the sitting of the assizes, and none of the 
usual honours were withheld from the new 
English judge on his first appearance among 
us. He had scarcely concluded his address, 
however, when he turned round to me, and 
asked, in a tone of becoming authority, 
‘ What mean those soldiers?” I was unwil- 
ling to say to him, in the open court, that 
they were in some measure intended for his 
own protection; so I answered, that they 
had been ordered out to do him honour, 
and to protect the administration of the 
law. He then desired me to send them 
away, observing with true English feeling, 
that he would have no soldiers near a court 
of justice, and that the law must protect 
itself. ‘The guard was under the immediate 
command of Captain Butler, an excellent 
officer, and a pleasant young man, of the 
Kilkenny family, who received the order I 
gave him with a look and a leer, which told 





more plainly than words how well he appre- 
ciated the consequences. Immediately on 
the removal of the guard, a bustle was ob- 
served outside the session-house, but it was 
ascribed to the crowd moving off with the 
soldiers. When the noise had subsided, 
the judge desired that the prisoners might 
be called in. On this there was some de- 
mur, and the gaoler having made his ap- 
pearance, was interrogated as to the cause 
of the delay. The man replied, that he 
had brought the prisoners from the gaol to 
the door of the session-house, where he had 
left them in charge of the officers of the 
court. The first on the list was then sum- 
moned to appear, but an answer of non est 
inventus Was immediately returned. At this 
the judge was very wroth with his officers, 
and saying that he would have it inquired 
into, he desired the next prisoner to be 
called; but the same answer having been 
returned in succession for Teddy O’Marsh, 
and Fisty O’Flyn, and the whole list of cul- 
prits, the learned judge was forced to admit 
that, in the wilds of Connaught, the supre- 
macy of the law stood in need of some su- 
bordinate aid for its protection.” — Sir 
James Campbell's Memoirs. 





SCIENCE AND ART. 


ALLEGED ABUSE OF SCIENTIFIC NOMEN- 
_ CLATURE, 

The Mechanic’s Magazine is well known as 
a weckly sheet devoted to the interests and 
novelties in the world of arts and manufac- 
ture, and, as such, has been the source of 
profit and amusement to a large circle of 
intelligent readers. As far as science and 
manufactures are concerned this paper has 
been generally judiciously conducted, but, 
in its over anxiety to be “ popular,” it has 
occasionally indulged in whims and fancies 
more remarkable for ingenuity than good 
sense. Of sucha character is a paper in a 
late number, entitled “‘ Corruptions of the 
English ‘Tongue,’ the writer of which 
inveighs rather bitterly against the practice 
of introducing “hard words,” from the 
Greek and Latin languages, when treating 
of sciences which should be written in lan- 
guage attainable by all. 

These charges we shall show to be furtile 
in a very glaring degree; but before we 
proceed to their consideration, we would 
make a general remark with reference to 
the matter in question. ‘This writer says— 
‘It is a question far more easily asked than 
answered, why should the English language 
not be the language of science? ‘The pre- 
sent method of dragging in technical terms 
from any rather than our own mother- 
tongue,—Greek, Latin, French, Italian, 
German, &c. &c. &c.—would seem to be 
merely a weak invention of the now exclu- 
sive possessors of knowledge to keep out 
the generality.” We will answer this ques- 
tion by another question :—Why should the 
English language not be the enc of 
England? Why is our mother-tongue made 
up almost entirely of terms dragged in 
from every other tongue but her own— 
Greek, Latin, French, Italian, German, 
&ec. &e &e.? At any rate, why could not 











this stickler for the purity and unity of 
our mother-tongue, have propounded his 
simple question without himself “ dragg- 
ing in technical terms” derived from the 
said languages?—for from one or other of 
these almost every syllable in the above 
sentence is derived. How little do we 
know of our own sins, whilst we reprehend 
most fiercely those very sins in our neigh- 
bours! Let this writer carefully revise the 
whole of his essay; and from the begin- 
ning tothe end count and tell us how many 
words it contains strictly belonging to 
‘“mother-tongue,”’ and not “ dragged in,” at 
one time or another, from every language, 
ancient and modern, on the face of the globe. 
In one part of this communication he in- 
quires why birdo-logy should not be substi- 
tuted for ornitho-logy,—insecto-logy for ento- 
mo-logy,—aninalo-logy for zoo-logy, &c. &c. 
in like manner, to point out merely a few 
of the most glaring Latin and Greek im- 
proprieties in his own writings, why does he 
not say hundredury instead of “ century,”— 
everybody-al for ‘ universal,” ~— workman-ic 
establishments for ‘* mechanic’s institutions,’’ 
—all-to-himself-ists instead of “ monopo- 
lists," —the deuce knows what,—for “ enthu- 
siasm,’'—middle-town instead of “ metropo- 
lis,’’—site-club-each-ion for ‘ subscription,” 
—only-a-few-ive for “ exclusive,” —crack-jaw 
instead of ‘ technical,’"—word-eo-logy in- 
stead of ‘ phraseology,” (or, rather word-o- 
ruly, for “logy”’ is Greek, )—after-plead-ists, 
(we can find nothing nearer,) for “ apolo- 
gists,” —race for “ generation,’”’—cum multis 
aliis, we beg pardon, with many other simi- 
lar incongruities, in which this extraordinary 
paper abounds. 

Seriously speaking, the mystery of lan- 
guage is a mystery to those only who seek 
to mystify, and then nothing is more easy 
than to puzzle and be puzzled. The infant, 
when he calls upon his ‘ mama,” little 
dreams that he is talking Greek; when he 
addresses “ papa,” has no fear of birch and 
Latin dictionary before his eyes; nor when 
first he called for “bread,” had he any 
knowledge of his Saxon aneestors. Yet, 
if this child were shown a Johnson's dic- 
tionary, and desired to learn it up as a 
task, ‘twould somewhat puzzle him. In- 
deed, to look back upon the myriad host of 
words which swell its columns, it almost 
appears to be an impossibility that we should 
have learned them all,—never recollecting 
the lesson which first taught us one of 
them. And so it is with our “technical 
terms” and ‘‘nomenclatures,” which men 
versed in science consider the very bone 
and sinews of philosophy,—the connecting 
links in the chain of scientific inquiry,—the 
mnemonics or artificial memory by which the 
leading principles of origin and affinity are 
kept in mind. To learn them up by rote, 
without any previous or collateral assistance, 
would be a heartless task, worthy the labour 
of an ass ; yet, will we be bound, that never 
yet has a Davy or a Wollaston “ passed 
through existence unnoticed and unknown, 
whose discoveries would have immortalized 
his name if chemistry had not been wrapped 
up in its forbidding nomenclature,’’— for 


had this embryo philosopher but planted his 
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foot upon the lowest step, learned but the 
first technical term, the first secret of the 
science, (knowing what he was about,) the 
other terms and secrets, which are all built 

n this and one other, would have cleared 
away before him, as do the secrets in the 
several grades of Freemasonry. 

The chemical nomenclature, indeed, 
affords a happy illustration of the great 
conyenience, not to say necessity, of de- 
riving fundamental words in science from 
languages not our own. When a new sub- 
stance, not compounded of other known 
substances, is discovered, it becomes neces- 
sary to give it a name, which is generally 
so formed as to express some one of its 
distinguishing characteristics. ‘Thus, the 
name iodine, coming from a Greek word 
signifying violet, is given to a substance 
which, when slightly heated, is converted 
into vapour of a beautiful violet colour ;— 
hydrogen, (from the Greek hudor, water, 
and genomai, to produce,) is that substance 
which, in combination with another simple 
substance, (orygen,) produces water. Now, 
according to the views of the writer in The 
Mechanic's Magazine, (if he would have any 
meaning at in his terms of science,) 
these substances should be severally called— 
violet-like and water-generator, and with such 
fundamental terms, how the compounds 
might be expressed we are at a loss to ima- 
gine. We believe the superiority of the 
Greek language over most, if not all others, 
for the convenient formation of compound 
words, has never yet been seriously ques- 
tioned. 

Of such names for simple substances, 
we only want about fifty; and these being 
introduced, the names of all the other sub- 
stances in the dreaded nomenclature, are 
formed in the simplest manner from them. 
Thus, a compound of iodine and iron, is 
called an iodide of iron; and a compound 
of sulphur and hydrogen, a sulphuret of hy- 
drogen, or sulphuretted hydrogen; and we 
ean safely defy our Englishman with his 
mother-tongue alone, to produce any thing 
like tolerable words, bearing such relation 
to their properties, or component parts. 
He may, therefore, rest assured, that when 
two or more ideas are to be combined in a 
name, a whole sentence of English expla- 
nation must be tied together, where one 
word of two or three syllables, derived from 
the Greek, will answer the purpose snfi- 
nitely better. This is equally applicable 
to all the branches of science to which he 
alludes. 

Not only the sciences, but even the ac- 
complishments of life, are to be subjected to 
a similar process of anglification. If aman 
wishes to learn the fiddle, he complains, he 
must also learn “choice Italian,” to be 
enabled to talk of “non troppo presto,” and 
“allegro,” and other musical directions. 
He should recollect whence it is that our mu- 
sic, altogether, has been imported; and 
must neither be surprised nor grumble, that 
a few of the original terms should have be- 
come naturalized amongst us. In like man- 


ner, dancing brings with it a host of chussez 
and coupes, and other terms of ‘choice 
French; whilst our nautical jargon isgreatly 





indebted to the refined tongue of our Dutch 
neighbours. 

But this is a subject which needs no fur- 
ther comment ;—at any rate, what we have 
said must suftice, as far as we are con- 
cerned. The Mechanic’s Magazine writer, 
by-the-bye, is rather behind the statute of 
limitation, in his attack upon this alleged 
‘“‘ nuisance’’ in our mother-tongue ;—let him 
look into Johnson’s Dictionary, and see how 
many of the words he anathemizes are in- 
cluded in the “ English language,” by that 
great and undoubted authority ; and which 
have never been, till now, called in question. 


A TERRIFIC MACHINE. 

Ar one of the recent sittings of the French 
Academy of Sciences, a description was 
read of a machine for raising water, invented 
by a M. Cagniard-Latom. ‘The principle of 
the invention is the same as that of the 
“ Seville pump,” and the greatest no- 
velty about it is its name, which is so truly 
French that we have devoted a corner to 
its preservation. What do our readers think 
of such a sounding and terrific designation 
as “the hydraulic volcano?’’—N. B. The 
chief use of said volcano is to raise water 
for the supply of a wash-hand-basin ! 

Cin eres eee ES RT 


LITERARY CHAT. 


BERZELIUS.——-FALSE REPORT. 


Goop news for science! Berzelius is still 
its most illustrious living ornament. After 
the literary world of England had,—putting 
faith in the usual channels of information 
—regretted his loss for more than a fort- 
night, it is all at once announced, that, far 
from bidding this world adieu, he was, about 
the time when it might be supposed his 
burial would take place, engaged, all alive 
and merry, in reading his annual Chemical 
Report before King Bernadotte, his queen, 
and “ all the royal family.” ‘The blame of 
originating the false intelligence is laid to 
the Belgian papers, the editors of which 
deserve a good sound flogging for their 
pains: at any rate, their news will, after 
this, always be regarded with an eye of 
suspicion. After all, however, their crime 
is not without precedent nearer home, and 
the custom of killing off public characters 
without the least provocation, is but too 
common among the gentry of the broad- 
sheet even in these islands. John Philip 
Kemble, after his retirement to Lausanne, 
died almost as many deaths in the papers 
as he had ever done (professionally) upon 
the stage :—and Sir James Scarlett, for se- 
veral years, was sure to pop off whenever 
he went the Northern circuit, to the great 
comfort of the sucking barristers, who were 
wondering how long he meant to monopo- 
lize the business of the circuit, without 
removing either to the next world or to the 
bench ;—but then the worst of it was, he 
was always brought to life again by the next 
York mail! As to Sir Murray Maxwell, 
the hero of the Alceste shipwreck, and the 
government candidate at the last memorable 
election for Westminster, his decease was 
once or twice so positively reported, without 
being followed by any contradiction, that 
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when he next appeared in some public si 
tuation, he was stared at as one “ who had 
no business there,” and almost regarded by 
those he superseded, as one who had no 
right “to push them from their stools,” 
We believe the gallant baronet is now really 
no more,—although we hardly feel certain 
upon the point. We are heartily glad that 
Berzelius is yet spared to the world :—but 
the length of time which elapsed before the 
truth was known in his case, shows the great 
tardiness of communication between Eng- 
land and Sweden, notwithstanding the pro- 
gress of rapid travelling by land and water 
in our days. The intelligence of the decease 
of Goethe is but too true :—we should be 
well pleased to be enabled to contradict it ; 
but Literature has still to bear her share of 
the losses which she and Science appeared 
to have sustained together. 


MARCH OF INTELLECT IN THE EAST. 


Tue English language and literature are 
making rapid strides among the native po- 
pulation of our East-Indian possessions. It 
is highly amusing to read the accounts of 
the ‘* examinations” of native schools, where 
prizes are distributed for proficiency in 
English, and the tedium is relieved by ;reci- 
tations of Young Norval’s Speech ! and Col- 
man's “Newcastle Apothecary!” The pages 
of The Literary Guardian have already borne 
witness to the talent of one Hindoo in Eng- 
lish writing, by a review of the poem of the 
 Shair,” by Khasiprased Ghosh, while the 
learned Brahmin, Rammohun Roy, is at- 
tracting the attention of the learned world 
at home by attending our senate and our 
public meetings in his fatherland costume, 
and by sending forth new additions to his 
already numerous works in the English lan- 
guage. At Calcutta, where the natives 
have taken lately so rapid a start in civiliza- 
tion, that the number of their newspapers 
is greater than that of the English ones, the 
Hindoos have determined to “ improve and 
enlarge their minds” by establishing a the- 
atre, not for the performance of Indian 
plays, but of the masterpieces of the British 
drama, although all the performers are to 
be natives! This novel idea has elicited 
much speculation in the city of its birth :— 
some applauding it to the skies, while others 
vehemently condemn the pian, as being 
quite ridiculous in the present state of know- 
ledge among its proposers. The playbills 
will doubtless be ludicrous enough: only 
think of Hamlet, the part of the royal Dane 
by Tarachaund Chuckerbuttee, supported in 
the, Ghost by Kisheuchunder Dutt! and 
what a treat will be “ The Agreeable Sur- 
prise,” with a dingy Lingo—Latin and all, 
in the shape of Huruchundra Ghose! These 
gentlemen, with sweet pretty names, are the 
principal movers in the scheme, aided by 
their pleasingly-cognominated colleagues, 
Baboos Prussunno, Comar Thakoor, Sree- 
kissen Singh, Gungachurn Sen, and Mad- 
habchunder Mullick ! 


WEAK TRANSLATIONS. 
Ir is truly astonishing to see the quantity of 
ignorance daily displayed in print on the 
most common and one would think well- 
known subjects. ‘This is particularly con- 
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spicuous in translations. For instance, in 
‘¢ Dumont’s Recollections of Mirabeau,”’ 
just published, we are told about his ‘‘ Con- 
siderations on the Escaut.” What a pity 
it is that this very careless translator did 
not know that “ Escaut” is the French 
word for the river Scheldt: every body 
would then be able to see what the work 
was about at once, and no one would be 
entitled to grumble at being enticed to pur- 


chase as a translation a book only half 


translated. Such practices as these are but 
too general. Sir James Campbell, in the 
rifacimenti from Joe Miller and other ve- 
nerable sources, which he facetiously styles 


his ** Memoirs,” talks most learnedly of 


seeing Voltaire perform the hero of his tra- 
gedy of “ Lusignan.” The fact is, Voltaire 
never wrote such a tragedy, although he 
did write one called “ Zaire,” (Zara,) in 
which Lusignan is a prominent character. 
Errors like this may generally be gleaned 
by the bushel from such catch-penny works 
as this Scotch baronet’s. 


scoTt’s “‘ CASTLE DANGEROUS.” 

WE believe it has never been noticed by any 
of the numerous reviewers of the book, 
that Sir Walter Scott’s last nevel of ‘“ Castle 
Dangerous,” bears, in its main features, but 
especially in the early incidents, a very 
marked resemblance to the Ettrick Shep- 
herd’s extravagant romance of ‘ The Three 
Perils of Man.” In both tales the plot 
depends upon the romantic promise of an 
English knight to hold out a castle on the 
Scottish border against all assailants, for a 
certain space of time, in order to win the 
favour of his ladye-love. In both, the ladye 
proceeds in male attire to the neighbourhood 
of the castle to watch the conduct of her 
chivalrous lover :—in both, she falls into 
the hands of the enemy ; (in both, by the 
way, the head of the house of Douglas, ) and 
is made use of as a means to compel her 
faithful knight to surrender his trust. These 
resemblances are, we think, too striking not 
to be worthy of attention. 

RAST GRE ETE NEED IE EE 

FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY THE ANCIENT 
MASTERS-—EXETER HALL. 


THESE paintings are all of sacred subjects, 
and mostly by artists of the fifteenth, six- 
teertth, and seventeenth centuries. There 
are not many of very striking reputation 
amongst them, but the whole collection ex- 
hibits a judicious choice of good, substantial 
masters, Besides the paintings, there is a 
large crucifix carved in ivory, it is said, by 
Benevento Cellini, and certainly a most 
magnificent and bold production. ‘The 
catalogue to this exhibition is creditably 
compiled, and gives the dates, &c. with, 
now and then, an intelligent remark en a 
principal picture. 

24. Morales.—Born 1509; died 1586. 
Christ bearing his Cross. This sublime pic- 
ture of the Spanish school, is alone sufficient 
to justify the appellation given to this highly 
distinguished artist in his own country, of 
the “Divine Morales.” Specimens of this 
master are very rare. ‘The altar-piece of 


Magdalen Chapel, at Oxford, is generally 











attributed to him, and, therefore, particular 
attention is invited to this picture. The 
meekness and resignation pourtrayed in the 
suffering countenance of the Saviour, must 
strike every beholder, and we think it will 
be allowed to surpass the Oxford altar-piece, 
favourite as it is in that university —From 
the Calonne Collection. 

37. H. Steenwyck.— Born 1550; died 
1603. St. Peter delivered from Prison. 
This picture must command attention, as a 
most forcible piece of perspective. ‘The 
French school have latterly much indulged 
in these subjects. His late Majesty George 
the Fourth was particularly partial to those 
specimens he possessed; but the one here 
seen was formerly in the collection of King 
James the Second, and has no equal in 
modern art. 

58. Frate Bartolomeo.—Born 1469; died 
1517. The Ascension of Mary Magdalen, 
who is represented kneeling, and borne up 
to heaven by a beautiful group of infant 
angels. The character of the Magdalen is 
finely conceived, and so expressed as to 
produce the most awful effect upon the 
spectator. The portrait of Petrarch is in- 
troduced below, reciting her praises ;—a 
curious piece of anachronism, frequently 
occurring in the ancient masters. 

70. J. Van Hoeck.—Born 1600; died 
1650. The Nativity. This painter was 
called the Little Rubens, from the striking 
resemblance in his small pictures to those 
of that great artist, of whom Van Hoeck 
was one of the most distinguished scholars. 


NEW PRINTS. 

The Byron Gallery. Part I. 
Anortnen series of plates illustrative of the 
great poet’s writings ; engraved by Finden, 
and certainly the most exquisitely finished 
of any of the kind we have seen. We have 
only as yet, however, seen a specimen plate. 
PRP A EE ES ERO OR OE EA 

THE DRAMA. 


Dvurino passion week, there has been the 
usual theatrical holiday, except at the Adel- 
yhi and Strand Theatres, where Yates and 
Rayner respectively endeavour to attract 
the play-going folk, in the absence of their 
usual sources of amusement, by their ‘ Len- 
ten Olios.” The larger houses promise 
their Easter pieces, and other novelties, next 
week ; and the little ones are on the alert. 
Madame Vestris closed on Saturday, af- 
ter a season successful to the top of her bent. 
She took leave of her patrons in a smart 
speech, full of pertness and puns, and all 
the small artillery of wit. The late Olym- 
pic novelties have been exceedingly success- 
ful, with the exception of The Proof of the 
Pudding, which did not go down well; and 
poor Mr. Poole’s Young Hopefuls, whose 
hopeless case the author attributed to Mr. 
Liston’s wilfully withholding the light of his 
countenance, from the part of Baron Nood- 
leschild, and Mr. Liston’s friends to the 
dulness of the piece. The Dumb Belle, Wo- 
man’s Revenge, He's not Amiss, My Kléventh 
Day, Gervase Skinner, P'll be your Second, 
and, above all, O~ympic Devils, have all 
been palpable hits—filling the house to the 
ceiling A soi every night of performance ; 





while the larger houses exhibited a beggarly 
account of empty boxes. 

Tue Apexpar too, has enjoyed a con- 
tinuation of its successfnl career,—the espe- 
cial attractions being the domestic drama of 
Victorine, with Mrs. Yates’s acting in the 
heroine, and the “picture” play of The For- 
gery. This house also closed on Saturday, 

The note of preparation is sounded ue 
at all the minors. Astley’s Amphitheatre 
has been newly fitted up, in a style of the 
highest splendour; and, under Ducrow’s 
management, a brilliant season may be an- 
ticipated. We believe Monsieur Martin, 
and his menagerie, will form the leading 
magnets—they will be more in place there 
than on the boards which Garrick trod. The 
City has been taken by Webster, the actor, 
who promises unwearied exertion to deserve 
the patronage of the cockneys. His prin- 
cipal fare is to be light burletta, after the 
fashion of the Olympic. The Coburg, it is 
rumoured, is to become an operatic house, 
under the direction of Alexander Lee, and 
with Waylett for the reigning star; but this, 
we should think, must be only a temporary 
arrangement. In the east of the metropo- 
lis, great things are promised at the Pavil- 
lion; but the Garrick seems to be rather 
under a cloud.—Success to them all! 


~—es- 


MISCELLANEA. 











LACONTCS. 


( From the Album Wreath.) 

The happiness of life is made up of mi- 
nute fractions. 

There is no faith so firm as that which has 
never been called in question. 

Vivid imaginations present and occasion 
a thousand inconveniences that dull souls 
are not liable to, or sensible of.—2immer- 
man. 


Oh! cruel girl, I did but steal one kiss, 
And you have stolen away my heart for this, 

He that wishes to content his desires by 
the possession of what he wishes for, is like 
him who endeavours to put out fire with 
straw. 

The most important and awful precept of 
the day, is its departure. 

Replies are not always answers. 

Compliments fill up the hiatus, when in- 
tellect, sincerity, or affection are mute. 

Confessing a folly is an act of judgment, 
a compliment we often refuse to pass on 
ourselves. 

Happiness is the shadow of contentment, 
and rests or moves for ever with its original. 

There is an allotted sphere for every spe- 
cies of ability. 

To be happy at home, is the ultimate re- 
sult of all ambition, the end to which ever 
enterprise and labour tends.— Dr. Johnson. 

In nature, movement is life: but repose 
is life in sculpture. 





Puzsle for a Poet.—It is said of Lope de 
Vega, that he was once asked by the Bishop 
of Beller to explain one of his sonnets, 
which the bishop said he had often read but 
never understood. Lope took up the son- 





net, and after reading it over and over seve- 
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ral times, frankly acknowledged that he did 
not understand it himself. 

Lhe Beauty of Virtue —The following fine 
reflection is to be found in the Life of Lord 
Herbert of Cherburg :—* Every body loves 
the virtuous, whereas the vicious do scarce 
love one another.”” Upon the same subject 
an Arabian happily observed, that he learn- 
ed virtue from the bad, for their wickedness 
inspired him with a distaste of vice. 

M. Dutens tells us, in his Memoires d'un 
Voyageur que se Répose, that as he received 
the cruel intelligence of the loss of his mis- 
tress in the presence of five or six girls who 
had been bred at the same school with her, 
he could not do less than dash his head 
against the wall, in order to gain their ad- 
miration as the victim of excessive attach- 


ment. 
ON A PLUTE. 
Viva fui in silvis, sum dura occisa securi, 
Dum vixi tacui; mortua multa cano, 
IMITATED, 
Living in woods a hatchet bow’d my head ; 
Alive I held my peace, but sing when dead, 
Among the poems of the Amalthei, three 
poetical brothers in the sixteenth century, 
there is this very py epigram, on the 
ashes of a lover made into sand for an hour 
glass. 
Horologium pulvereum, tumulus Alcippi. 
Perspicuo in vitro, ‘pulvis, qui dividit horas, 
Dum vagus augustum scepe recurrit iter, 
Olim erat Alcippus, qui, Gallve ut vidit ocellos, 


Arsit, et est coeco factus ab igne cinis. 
Irrequiete cinis! miseros testabere amantes 


More tuo, nulla posse quiete frui, 
IMITATED. 

The dust that here divides the flight of time, 
And to and fro with ceaseless motion hies, 
Was once Alcippa’s; in his youth’s fond prime 

Reduced to ashes by fair Galla’s eyes. 
Poor restless dust! in thee how sure a test 
That hapless love can never hope for rest! 


Original Sin.—The Mahometans describe 
original sin as a black drop inherent in the 
heart. Of this Mahomet’s heart was puri- 
fied by the angel Gabricl, who, says the 
historian, wrung it out, washed and cleansed 
the heart, and filled the place of the black 
drop with wisdom and faith. ‘This happen- 
ed when Mahomet was a boy :—he said he 
had been thrown down by some power, and 
his belly opened. 

Bishop Warburton’s Opinion of the Court of 
Chancery.—“ As unfit as I am for heaven, 
I had rather hear the last trumpet than a 
citation from the Court of Chancery. If you 
ever have scen Michael Angelo’s “ Last 
Judgment,” you have there, in the figure 
of the Devil, who is pulling and lugging at 
a poor sinner, the true representation of a 
Chancery lawyer, who has catched hold of 
your purse.” 

A Family Picture.—The famous Lord 
Chesterfield had a relation, a Mr. Stanhope, 
who was exceedingly proud of his pedigree, 
which he pretended to trace to a ridiculous 
antiquity. Lord Chesterfield was one day 
walking through an obscure street in Lon- 
don, where he saw a miserable daub of 
Adam and Eve in Paradise. He purchased 
this painting, and having written on the top 
of it, ** Adam de Stanhope, of Eden, and 
Eve his wife,” he sent it to his relation as 
a valuable od family picture. 

Hell.—Cowley says, “ Supposing hell to 
be in the centre of the earth, it is far from 
being infinitely large or deep; yet, on my 





conscience, where’er it be, it is not so strait 
as that crowding and sweating should be 
one of the torments of it, as is pleasantly 
fancied by Bellarmin.”  Lessius, in the 
book De Morib. Divinis, as if he had been 
there to survey it, determines the diameter 
tobe justa Dutch mile’ But Ribeca, upon the 
Apocalypse, allows Pluto a little more elbow 
room, and extends it to 1600 furlongs, that 
is 200 Italian miles. Virgil, as good a di- 
vine for this matter as either of them, says 
it is twice as deep as the distance betwixt 
heaven and earth. A. V. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Vigne’s Six Months in America, 2 vols. small 8vo, 12, 

The Jesuit, a Novel, 3 vols. small 5vo. 1/. lls. 6d. 

Kallingall on the Improvement of the Mercantile Navy, 

8vo. 12s. 

Cromwell’s Druid, a Tragedy, with Notes, 8vo, ds. 

Scott on Lavements, royal 12mo. 7s. 

Thurgar’s Genders of French Nouns, 2s. 6d. 

Bowring’s Cheskian Poetry, 12mo. 7s. 

The Officer’s Manual, 12mo. 5s. 

Poland, Homer, and other Poems, foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

Ingleby on Uterine Hemorrhage, 8vo. 12s. 

Macculiock’s Commercial Dictionary, 8vo. 22. 10s, 

Memoir of the Rey. Matthias Bruen, 12mo. 7s. 

‘Turnbull’s Laws of Christ, 12mo. 5s. 

Martin’s Christian Philosopher, Smo, 6s. 

Juvenile Sunday Library, vol. i. half-bound, 4s. 

Account of Anne Jackson, ]8mo, 2s. 

Rammohun Roy's Exposition of the Judicial and 
Revenue Systems of India, 8vo., 6s. 

Park on Prophecy, &c. 8vo. 7s. 

The Biblical Cabinet, vol. 1, (Ernesti’s Institutes, 
translated by Terrott,) 12mo. 5s. 

Berens’ Private Devotions for the Week, 18mo. bound, 
ls. 3d. 

Country Houses, a Novel, 3 vols. sm. 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

The New Gallomania, smal! 8vo 8s. 6d. 

Southey's Peninsula War, vol. iii. 4to. 27. 10s. 

Child’s Little Girl's Own Book, ]8mo. 4s. 6d. 

Livy, Books | to 5, with English Notes, by Dr. Hickie, 
small 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Young’s Elements of Mechanics, 12mo. 10s, 6d. 

Jackson’s Waterloo, a Poem. 8vo. 5s. 

Parry’s History of Woburn, Beds. 7s. 

Stafford on the Spine, 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

The Bee and the Wasp, Is. 

Flowers of Fable, ]18mo. 5s, 

The British Archer, 4to, 14s. 

Sandford'’s (Lady) Stories from the History of Rome, 
l8mo. 2s. 6d. 

Scenes in our Parish, ]12mo. 5s. 

Fiction without Romance, 2 vols. 8vo, I 4s. 


CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 
InpEx to Vou. I. The necessity for our appearing 
rather earlier this week, obliges us to request the in3 
dulgence of our subscribers till next week, when the 
Index wiil certainly be given. 























HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
FLOWERS of FABLE, culled from the 


best Writers, and pruned of all objectionable 
Matter. Embellished with 150 Engravings on Wood, 
Price 5s. 

Published by VizereLLy, BRANSTON, and Co, 
Fleet Street ; 

Who have just published New Editions of 

The Young Lady’s Book: which possesses 
the hitherto unattempted novelty of concentrating, in 
one volume, all that is interesting, either as an exer- 
cise, a recreation, or a pursuit, and forms a complete 
repertorium of all those accomplishments which grace 
the sex, and constitute the perfection of the female 
character. 

‘“‘“Twenty years ago,’’ says The Literary Gazette, 
“all the talents in England could not have produced 
such a work.” 

Price One Guinea, richly bound in Embroidered 
Crimson Silk, and embellished with upwards of 700 
Engravings. 

The Boy’s Own Book: the most accept- 
able present ever devised for youth, embracing the 
sports and exercises of out-door enjoyment,—the pas- 
times of a winter’s fire-side,—and the recreations of 
science,—copiously detailed in nearly five hundred 
closely-printed pages, embellished with upwards of 
300 Engravings.—Price 8s. 6d. in ornamental boards ; 
and 10s. 6d. handsomely bound in Arabesque Em- 


bossed Morocco, with gilt edges. 
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MAGNIFICENT MAP OF LONDON, WITH 
NUMEROUS VIEWS, GRATIS!!! 


HIS Beautiful and highly useful Work, 


well calculated for the Counting-House or Pri- 
vate Room, may be secured, free of expense, by imme- 
diately giving orders, for one quarter, to any News- 
man, for THE UNITED KINGDOM, the largest, 
cheapest, and most popular Weekly Newspaper, con- 
taining ‘Twenty-eight closely-printed Folio Columns, 
for Sevenpence. 

Orders are also received at The United Kingdom 
Office, Crane Court, Fleet Street, where a Specimen of 
the Map may be seen; or on application to the News- 
men. 


He ANCIS WEST, (Successor to Mr. 

Adams,) OPTICAL, MATHEMATICAL, and 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER to 
His Majesty, No. 83, FLEET’ STREET, LONDON, 
(near St. Bride’s Church,) informs those whose Sight 
is weak and defective, that, being a Practical Optician, 
he has for many years paid particular attention to the 
construction of the Human Eye, and the best means 
of assisting it by the use of Spectacles. (See “‘ West’s 
Treatise on the Human Eye,” 4th edit.) All those 
sold by him are ground by hand, with peculiar accu- 
racy, on Brass Tools of the most perfect spherical 
truth, under his immediate inspection ; and by judi- 
cious adapting them to the true state of the Eye, he is 
enabled to assist every description of Sight, and pre- 
serve it to extreme old age. 


The following Works, just published, by F. West, 


* An Anatomical Diagram of the Human 
Eye;” in which all the Internal Structures of the 
Eye are accurately developed; price 2s. coloured,— 
** Companion tothe Microscope.”—* Chemical Recrea- 
tion.”’—*‘ Key to the Study of Astronomy.”’—* De. 
scription and Use of Mathematical Instruments.”— 
** Brief Account of the Barometer, and Comparative 
Scales of the Thermometer.”—* Description of the 
Air-Pomp, and Use of the Various Apparatus,”— 
**Electrician’s Guide,’’ &c. 

N. B. Optical, Mathematical, and Philosophical 
Instruments of every description, Wholesale and for 
Exportation, of the best Workmanship, and on the 
most Reasonable Terms. 

















MR. DYER’S LIBRARY, 


BY AUCTION, 
BY MR. SOTHEBY AND SON, 
Wellington Street, Strand, 


On WEDNESDAY next, April 25, and following 
Day, at Twelve o’Clock. 


HE CLASSICAL and MISCELLA- 
NEOUS LIBRARY 


Of MR. GEORGE DYER, 


Author of various Poetical, Critical, Ciassical, and 
Historical Works. 


To be Viewed on Monday and Tuesday the 23rd 
and 2-4th. 


And on FRIDAY, APRIL the 27th, and following 
Day, at ‘I'welye o’Clock, the 
LIBRARY of aGENTLEMAN, Deceased 
To which is added, 

A Selection from the Historical and Topographical 
LIBRARY of a COLLECTOR: among them will be 
found, Strabonis Geographia, Guarino Interprete, a 
Magnificent Manuscript on paper; Dugdale’s Monas- 
ticon Anglicanum, and History of St. Pauls, by Caley, 
Ellis, &c. complete in parts, a Subscriber's Copy ; 
Camden's Britannia, by Gough, 4 vols. ; Horsley's 
Britannia Romana, very fine copy, in russia; Drake's 
History of York, a fine illustrated copy; Sir Joshua 
Reynold’s Works, 3 vols. ; Hasted's History of Kent, 
4 vols.; Rees’s Cyclopzdia, complete in parts, Large 
Paper, a very choice and picked copy ; Scott's Border 
Antiquities, 2 vols, an Original Copy ; Grose’s Histo- 
rical, Antiquarian, and lopographical Works, 16 vols. 
fine set, uuiformly bound in russia, with joints, &c. 

&c. The whole in fine condition. 

To be Viewed on Monday and Tuesday the 23rd 
and 24th. 
i oon —— - 

London: Published by WILLIAM TINDALL, (every 
Saturday,) at the Orrice, 3, WELLINGTON STREBT, 


STRAND, 

Sold by F. C. Westley, 165, Strand 3 W, Strange, 
21, Paternoster Row; G. Purkess, 61, Wardour Street ; 
Berger, Holywell Street, Strand; J. Thomas, Birchin 
Lane; J. Onwhyn, Catherine Street; and all Book- 


sellers in Town and Country. 
G, Davidson, Printer, Serle’s Place, Carey Street. 























